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PREFACE 


There are presented in this issue of International Conciliation under 
the general title “India Today and Tomorrow” addresses and state- 
ments dealing with India’s war effort, her economic assets and 
imitations, and the plans under way for her economic and social 
development. Included are the speech made by Field Marshal 
Viscount Wavell, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, to a 
joint session of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, 
on December 14, 1944; extracts from a statement on the Indian 
Army given by Rt. Hon. Leopold Amery, Secretary of State for 
India and Burma, at a press conference, London, on September 
26, 1944; Messages concerning Indian troops in Italy exchanged 
between General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, 
India, and General Mark Clark, now Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied Fifteenth Army Group of American and Allied 
forces in Italy; a summary of the second report on postwar 
planning prepared by the Reconstruction Committee of the Vice- 
roy’s Council, together with an introduction giving the back- 
ground of the Government’s proposals; and a statement describ- 
ing the Indian Government’s plans for educational development 
after the war. All texts mentioned were obtained from the Gov- 
emment of India Information Services, Washington, D. C. 

A record of the United States Government’s policy toward 
Spain by Ernest K. Lindley, Chief of Newsweek’sWashington Bu- 
teau, and Edward Weintal, a member of the Bureau’s staff, ap- 
pears also in this pamphlet. Published originally in the De- 
cember issue of Harper's Magazine, the article is reprinted in 
International Conciliation through the courtesy of that periodical. 


Nicuotas Murray BuTLer 


New York, January 11, 1945. 








ADDRESS TO THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE, CALCUTTA 


By Fietp MarsHat Viscount WAVELL 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 


December 14, 1944 


Your ExceLttency, Mr. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN: 

| thank you and the Associated Chambers of Commerce for 
your cordial welcome. I congratulate you, Mr. President, on the 
clear and thoughtful way in which you have dealt with India’s 
current problems. I appreciate that you have handed to myself and 
to some of my colleagues in the Government, I will not say bou- 
quets, but at least one or two pleasant little button-holes, which we 
shall be glad to accept and to wear. 

My first year as Viceroy has been a strenuous one and I am 
afraid I see little sign of the second being less so. My staff inform 
me that since taking over on the twentieth of October, 1943, I 
have spent the equivalent of nearly twenty weeks away from 
Delhi on tour, and have traveled well over thirty thousand miles. 
[have visited all the Provinces at least once, and some of them two 
or three times. 

I regret that in present conditions it is still impossible for me 
to make the Viceroy’s usual winter stay of some weeks in Cal- 
cutta. My house is, as you know, occupied for war purposes; and 
the demands of wartime administration are so intense that it is 
not possible to be away long from the Center at one time. I hope, 
however, that frequent short visits have enabled me to keep in 
touch with Calcutta and Bengal. 

I join with the President in welcoming His Excellency, Mr. 
Casey, to his first meeting of the Associated Chambers. Mr. Casey 
has had a brilliant record in Australia, the United States, and the 
Middle East; and the wide knowledge and experience he has 
gathered made him a most happy choice for the Governorship of 
Bengal during these difficult times. I am sure you have all realized 
the value of his energy and imagination in all branches of the ad- 
ministration. 
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Tue Course oF THE War 


I do not propose to say a great deal regarding the war, you ca 
all see for yourselves how well that is going, and your Presiden, 
has given us a summary of its victorious course during the lag 
year. I must say, however, that I notice with a little regret tha 
he began with what he called “the almost incredible feats of the 
Russian armies.” I yield to no one in my admiration of the Rus. 
sian Army, which I have known well for many years, and of ity 
achievements; but in this gathering don’t let us be too modest 
about our own performances. I should like to put these in the fore. 
ground, and in the present tense rather than in the past. Surely, if 
there ever was a feat of arms which might be called incredible, it 
was the landing on the Normandy coast, the great victory over the 
flower of the German Army, and the liberation of the whole of 
France and Belgium in such a surprisingly short time. I have read 
much of war, and have seen a little, and I am certain that this will 
go down to history as one of the very greatest military achieve- 
ments of all time. And in that achievement the British Fleet, the 
British Air Force, and the British and Canadian Land Forces 
played an outstanding part. We do not yet know the respective 
shares in planning this great battle, nor is there any need that we 
should. It was a combined British, Dominion, and American plan; 
and surely must have been the finest piece of detailed planning in 
military history. It was staged from British soil and British ports; 
and in the subsequent fighting the British forces took their full 
share. That they should have been able to do so and to overcome 
such grim defenses and such grim foes, and to attack with such 
vigor after five years’ hard fighting is a tribute to the endurance of 
the British race, and its steadfast power to overcome danger of 
disaster. 

In Italy, too, British and Indian arms have put up and are putting 
up a fine performance. Progress may seem slow; but it must be 
realized that, just at the moment when another assault on a grand 
scale would probably have broken the German line altogether, 
General (now Field Marshal) Alexander, whose well-deserved 
promotion we all welcome, had to send a number of divisions for 
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the landing in the south of France. In spite of this a steady advance 
has gone on in most difficult country. In this Mediterranean 
theater, Indian troops have played a great part. I will read you an 
extract from a letter of General McCreery, who has succeeded 
General Leese in the command of the Eighth Army. I know Gen- 
eral McCreery well, and he is certainly not one who distributes 
praise lightly. The extract from his letter reads as follows: 


The Indian divisions are fighting magnificently, and the latest 
division to greatly distinguish itself is the roth Indian Division. 
Unfortunately, I have never served in India, so it is rather curious 
that when I was commanding a Corps I had at one time all three 
Indian divisions under my command, and I am now filled with an 
admiration for the Indian soldier. Their fighting spirit, skill, and 
endurance are outstanding. Fortunately, although we had a very 
wet October, the health of the troops is still excellent, and every- 
thing will be done to look after them as well as possible during 
this second trying Italian winter. 


To continue the tale of our own exploits, British and Indian: 
On the eastern frontier of India we have won the greatest land 
victory as yet achieved over the Japanese forces, and have estab- 
lished complete supremacy over them. This also was an Allied 
success, in which British, Indians, Americans, Africans, and 
Chinese took part; but the great bulk of the victorious army was 
Indian. I am glad to remember that during the somber events of 
1942 in Malaya and Burma, I strenuously maintained that the 
supremacy of the British and Indian soldier over the Japanese 
would soon be vindicated, given adequate training in jungle fight- 
ing. I am sorry to see that in some parts of the American press 
there is still a tendency to decry the fighting qualities of the Indian 
troops. I am quite sure it does not represent general American 
opinion, certainly not that of those who have fought alongside 
them. 

In this victory over the Japanese on our Eastern frontier, not 
only the fighting services in India, but the railways and industry, 
and labor in the mines and in the factories have all had a share. 
Praise is due to the people of Assam, and particularly to the Naga 
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tribesmen, for their loyalty and steadiness in a time of hardship 


and adversity. 

On other aspects of the war in 1944, our success over the 
U-boat menace, the great victories of the Americans and Austra 
lians in the Southwest Pacific, the Russian advances, and the 
elimination of the Germans from the Balkans, I do not propose to 
speak. When the end of the war will come, no one can yet say 
with certainty; it depends on the factor of national morale; that 
of the Germans at least must be near the breaking point, and that 
of the Japanese considerably shaken. 

You will have noticed the visit of Lord Munster to ascertain 
the needs of the troops in India in the matter of amenities. It will 
be most valuable. I am sure you will realize that there is no sug- 
gestion that India has not done her best to look after the troops 
who have been defending her frontiers. It is simply that there has 
not been enough of everything to go round, and for many years 
India has had a low priority; on a world view, it was right that 
the Indian front should wait while the maximum effort was made 
on the Western front. It is not that we did not represent our needs 
and ask for improvement; it was just that the personnel and the 
things we wanted were not available. Now that the position has 
improved, and victory is close in the Western theater, Lord 
Munster’s visit has been made to ascertain at first hand what can 
be done to improve the amenities for troops and the medical and 
nursing services. Both the Commander-in-Chief and myself are 
deeply interested in these improvements, and have continuously 
endeavored to make the most of India’s resources. Lord Munster 
coming from England has naturally concerned himself mainly 
with the needs of the British troops fighting so far from their 
homes; but he is also representing to His Majesty’s Government 
the requirements of Indian troops both here and in the Middle 
East. 


Inpia’s WarTIME Economy 


In his speech your President put postwar problems first and 
dealt with our wartime economy later. I propose to reverse this 
order; since, however important our postwar problems may be, 
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the year of our greatest economic strain and effort may still lie 
ahead. The end of the war in the West will be indeed a mighty 
triumph over the powers of evil, but it will not be the end; not 
ytil the Japanese are finally and utterly defeated, can there be 
ay peace for India or for the world. And to defeat Japan as 
rapidly and thoroughly as possible, India must be the base for 
more warships, more divisions, more air squadrons. The great 
war crisis for India came when Japan attacked Pearl Harbor and 
Malaya, and she had to execute a sudden “about turn” from West 
to East. That brought the dislocating strain of a violent unexpected 
jetk, as damaging to a nation’s economy as it is to the human 
frame. Now that we are already taking the strain, with all our 
muscles of production, supply, finance, and transport braced, it is 
easier to support some additional burden, heavy though the total 
load will be, than it was to withstand the original abrupt shock. 

Our wartime economic measures have been criticized as “too 
little and too late’’; and it is easy to say that we should have fore- 
seen all our troubles earlier. Accurate foresight is rare in human 
affairs; and even where it exists cannot always be translated into 
action. That was a shrewd fable of the Greeks that Cassandra 
who had the gift of true prophecy had also the curse of never be- 
ing believed. We have now, however, fair warning of our addi- 
tional burden, can measure the stress it will cause, and make ready 
to take it. It will of course fall on those of our economic sinews 
which are already subject to strain—the sinews of finance, food, 
coal, and transport. We may examine briefly how far we are pre- 
pared to withstand any additional burden on these. 


pe 
f FINANCIAL PosItTIon 


I was glad to hear your President say that we had met with a 
great measure of success during 1944 in our efforts to hold the in- 


| flationary threat. It is men of commerce who should be able to 


judge this shrewdly; and a tribute from them is satisfactory. But 
the strictest watch is necessary to hold off the danger; and the 
continued cooperation of the commercial community is essential. 
[have never found the word “inflation” very satisfactory; and 
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would prefer to compare our financial danger with another m 
tional danger which we have to face in this country. You hay 
probably heard something of a calamity which is threatening the 
fields in parts of Northern India, that of water-logging, due » 
excessive seepage of water out of the irrigation canals. It has be 
come a very serious danger indeed in parts of the Punjab, and 
measures on a large scale have become necessary to combat it, 


The process of monetary inflation is similar. ‘To support the wat | publi 


and all the war projects, more and more money has had to be} 
poured into the financial channels. If all the residue of that money, 
after it has done its war work, could be brought back into its par. 
ent stream by its investment in Government loans, no ham 
would be done. Unfortunately a considerable proportion of it 
seeps away out of the proper channels, and just as this overflow in 
the Punjab raises the whole water level with disastrous results, so 
in the financial parallel the overflow of money raises the price 
level, also often with disastrous results. Various measures are 
being taken in the Punjab to combat the danger. One that would 
obviously be effective would be to line all the canals with cement 
or some imporous material to prevent the leakage of any water 
not absolutely necessary to irrigate the fields; this, however, isa 
very lengthy and expensive process, and can only be done toa 
limited extent. An alternative solution under trial is to pump back 
the water out of the soil by a very large number of small tube- 
wells. Our financial remedies are similar. We try to line our chan- 
nels with various forms of controls, but these can never be en 
tirely effective; and we have also a most valuable remedy ina 
large number of small savings with which to pump the excess of |} 
currency back into Government loans. I ask the heads of our 
great business houses to do everything possible to encourage lend- 
ing to Government and especially the Small Savings campaign. 
We realize that the commodity controls which we have grad- 
ually introduced have caused extra work and inconvenience to 
honest traders. The Member for Industries and Civil Supplies 
and his staff will always be glad to receive suggestions from the 
public and from trade and industrial organizations. But until “we 
are built like angels not men,” as Kipling says in one of his verses, 
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we must have controls. We shall continue to strengthen and im- 

e them, but we have to feel our way step by step; since if 
there is one certain lesson I have learned from experience of the 
firection of both military and civil affairs, it is that it is courting 
grave risks to go beyond one’s administrative capacity. 

We never cease trying by all means in our power to increase 
the supply of consumer goods available to the trade and to the 

lic. In our water-logging parallel, this is roughly the equiva- 
kat of finding more thirsty unirrigated land to soak up the excess 
of water. 

Generally the situation report on our financial front during 
1944 is that we have not only held our own, but have gained some 
ground in the matter of price control. But the increasing needs of 
the war against Japan, which is likely to reach its peak in 1945, 
nean that there will be an increased flow of financial irrigation, 
ad that our defenses against water-logging must be strengthened. 


Foop 


The great Latin satirist Juvenal wrote of the miseries of having 
wtved up to one “Crambe repetita,” twice-cooked cabbage. The 
hod problem has been debated in such detail in so many places 
that I will try not to weary you here with much repetition of the 
tale cabbage of stock arguments, though I am afraid I have no 
aviare, asparagus or other delicacy to serve in its place. 

I was glad to hear your appreciation of the work done by the 
food Department, and I take this opportunity of saying that | 
think that the Food Member and his staff have done a very fine 
ob of work during 1944. As is inevitable in such a difficult task 
hey get more hard words than kind ones, and they will be grate- 
fl for your recognition. I think they deserve a bouquet, not a 
mere button-hole. I may add that I have been told by them of the 
ielp they have received from large employers of labor and from 
the members of these Chambers of Commerce. 

I agree with you that the complaints about the quality of grains 
upplied to deficit Provinces Have often been well founded and 
tequire the attention of both.the Central and Provincial Govern- 
nents. These defects of quality have sometimes been aggravated 
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by inadequate storage arrangements. I am trying to have bom 
these defects remedied. Some progress has been made, but them 
is much more still to be done. 

During the critical period of 1943, Provincial Governmeny 
had to concentrate mainly on food grains. Man may be able t 
live by bread alone, but he will surely not be healthy on it; ang 
I am glad to see that they are now trying to improve the supply 
and distribution of milk, fish, meat, eggs, poultry, and other per 
ishable goods. I know that it is the fashion to attribute the shor 
age of these articles mainly to the Army, who are sometimes pik 
loried almost as if they were cattle-lifters, nest-egg robbery, 
chicken thieves, and fish poachers. I would say on the contrary, 
as an almost entirely unprejudiced observer, that the Army is 
doing much to show us civilians how to increase our supply of 
these articles of diet. The Army’s dairy farms have long beeng 
model, and they are now setting up poultry and vegetable farmy 
and refrigerating plant on a large scale. 

The food problem is by no means solved and will be with a 
for some years after the war. But there are grounds for far greater 
confidence than a year ago; and with the cooperation of the public 
I hope that all will be well. Bengal is in a much happier position, 
convalescent at least if not wholly recovered; and at present out 
anxieties are more in the south of India. Now that imports of wheat 
are arriving at a steady rate and in satisfactory quantity, it is rice 
shortage that is our main trouble; and you are well aware of the 
difficulty in inducing rice-eating populations to consume wheat of 
other grains. I hope therefore that Provincial Governments will 
do their best to persuade all their people who are, so to speak, 
bilingual in wheat and rice to eat wheat only; and that those who 
use rice only as a luxury—and there are many such, British and 
Indians—will forego rice so as to make more available for those 
who cannot do without it. 

As has already been announced, it should not be necessary, i | . 
view of the position in Bengal, for the Central Government to 
accept any longer the entire liability for the feeding of Calcutta, 
This does not mean of course that they will not be concerned t0 
assure full supplies for Calcutta; but it will probably be unneces 
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ary to draw all these supplies from outside Bengal. It would 
obviously be wrong and wasteful to transport much needed rice 
ftom outside Bengal to Calcutta, while the Bengal Government 
eld large stocks. 






"TRANSPORTATION 





lt was on our transportation system more severely than on 
mything else that the sudden jerk of our “about turn” at the end 
of 1941 fell. We had been facing west, quite fairly comfortably; 
and had been exporting locomotives, rolling stock and track to 
Iraq and elsewhere, while our railway workshops were urged to 
make munitions and undertake other war work. I can remember 
that not long after I became Commander-in-Chief in India in 
july, 1941, I explained to a conference of the railway chiefs the 
need for this and the great help it had been to the Middle East. 
§o that it was through their virtue not through their fault that the 
nilways were caught not fully prepared. The difficulties of the 
sudden reversal caused by the Japanese attack were accentuated 
by the poorness of the communications in the threatened part of 
India. 

I can assure you that a comprehensive program to improve the 
capacity of the railways is in hand. Large numbers of broad and 
meter gauge locomotives have been ordered, and many have been 





















ie weeived. Very large orders have been placed both in India and 
: ibroad for wagons. The entire capacity of India for fabricating 





nilway material is fully employed, and the fabricators—who are, 
lunderstand, mostly constituents of the Chambers represented at 
the meeting—can help by expediting the work as much as possible. 
Nearly twenty thousand miles of new telephone and telegraph 
line have been added to the railway network, and radio-com- 
munication between Headquarters and Divisions has been intro- 
duced. Additional running staffs have been trained; and in the 
tilway workshops maintenance has been given the highest prior- 
ity, to the exclusion where necessary of war work. 

This program should produce substantial results next year. In 
the meantime we are doing our best under the priority system to 
wee that essential goods are moved without undue delay. 
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I am aware of the difficult conditions of passenger travel. The 
fact, however, that the number of passengers traveling hag ip. 
creased by about twenty million a month, or 36 per cent, since the 
early part of 1942—and this in spite of a “travel only when yoy 
must’’ campaign—shows that the conditions do not deter pag 
sengers. It is a little difficult to believe that all these journeys ar 
absolutely essential. 

In view of the shortage of coal and the requirements of the 
Army for coaching stock—not that the Army travels in any 
greater comfort than the general public, judging from what | 
sometimes hear in leave camps that I visit—any rapid improve 
ment is impossible. But the railways are doing their best. I will 
take this opportunity to thank all railway men for their fine ser. 
vice in the war. I was glad recently at Lahore to see some of them 
at work and shall hope to visit other railway centers. 


Coa 


The coal position has, as Mr. Mealing indicated, been a con- 
siderable headache to the Government of India throughout the 
past year. I need not enter into the causes, nor detail the steps 
which are being taken to remedy them, as I think they are well 
known to you. 

It is an inappropriate phrase, but I think it is true that the out- 
look is less black than it was. Production throughout 1944, though 
below our target, has been greater, month by month, than the 
corresponding figures for 1943. We have succeeded in obtaining 4 
considerable amount of machinery for open-cut working; and I 
trust that there will be a real improvement during the early 
months of 1945. In fact, to use two more clichés wholly inappro- 
priate to coal mining, though we are not yet out of the wood we 
are beginning to see daylight. : 

I have paid two short visits to the coal fields and have seen 
something of the conditions. It is doubtful if the mining industry 
will ever be stable or contented until a real effort is made to e 
tablish a permanent labor force in good conditions. The suspension 
of the ban on women working under ground—which the Gover- 
ment of India sanctioned temporarily and with extreme reluctance— 
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was necessitated mainly by the tendency of the labor to migrate. 
The miner has a hard and sometimes a dangerous life, and the 
counter-attractions of surface work in which his wife could take 

and earn a wage were too much for him. If we are to produce 
all the coal we need for industrial development after the war, it 
must be worth a man’s while to become a whole-time miner; even 
after the ban on women working below ground has been reim- 
posed. 

Postwar ProBLemMs 


So much for India’s current economic problems. From the brief 
review you have had of them by your President from his commer- 
cial angle and by myself from my official point of view, I trust 
you will have gathered confidence in our ability to keep the eco- 
nomic front stable, and in fact to strengthen it, until Japan is 
beaten. If so, India will be in a very favorable position to face the 
problems of the postwar world. 

Her land has not been devastated; her losses in personnel have 
been comparatively light, even if we reckon the deaths in the 
Bengal famine as war casualties; these war losses have been more 
than balanced, taking a purely utilitarian point of view, by the 
tumbers of her people who have received technical training as a 
result of the war; financially she has become a creditor instead of 
adebtor country. In terms of property, of manpower, and of 
money, India has gained during the war years rather than lost. 
Look for a moment at our great Eastern neighbor, China: with 
half her country occupied by a ruthless invader, her ports seized, 
her railways torn up, her population reduced by war and famine, 
her prices at a fantastic level of inflation. Consider Great Britain, 
with one out of every three houses destroyed or damaged, more 
than eleven and a half million tons of shipping sunk (the very 
life-blood of an island State); more than one quarter of a million 
lives already lost out of a population of forty-five million; her 
great accumulated wealth gone with the wind and enormous debts 
piled up, her people paying willingly—almost cheerfully—a scale . 
of taxation unparalleled in history. 

If you look on these two nations, you will realize what sacri- 
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fices they have made to free the world from the valley of th 
shadow of evil, from the greatest menace that civilization hg 
faced since the days of Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane. Look x 
Russia, with the enemy at one time almost within sight of her 
capital, with her most fertile fields and most valuable sources of 
industry at one time in enemy occupation, with a large propor 
tion of her population at the mercy of the enemy—a merciless 
mercy. These countries, even when they seemed beaten to their 
knees, faced the perils of war undaunted, and will face the perils 
of peace with the same courage. India should both give thanks that 
the efforts of these nations have saved her from experiencing the 
devastation of war, which she—almost alone of great peoples— 
has not felt for so many years; and should determine to use 
wisely the marvellous opportunity thus given her for develop. 
ment to a higher standard of living and progress. 

I do not propose to enter into details of our postwar planning, 
As men of business, you will realize the possibilities and the 
difficulties. I will deal only with two broad aspects—the relations 
between agriculture and industry and the financial problems. 

Before doing so I should like to supplement what your Presi- 
dent has said to welcome the appointment of Sir Ardeshir Dalal. 
The Government of India has been fortunate indeed to secure the 
services of one who is not only a most distinguished industrialist 
but has experience as an administrator both of rural and of urban 
India. I am sure that we all appreciate the sacrifices he has made 
in taking on this very arduous work; and wish him all success in 
his efforts for the progress of India. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


Though it does not arise directly out of Mr. Mealing’s address, 
I should like to make a few remarks on the relative importance of 
agriculture and industry in the postwar development of India. I 
feel that there may be a tendency in our plans to stress industrial 
advance at the expense of agriculture. There is some reason for 
this. Industrialization shows quicker and more obvious results, 
enriches a country and enables it to spend more, both on luxuries 
and on social services, such as health, education, and communica- 
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tions. Also, I am afraid, men of business have more influence than 
farmers in the direction of State affairs. But industrial expansion 
should not, and must not in India be accomplished at the expense 
of agriculture, which is still the employment of about three quar- 
ters of the ever-rising population. It is essential that in your post- 
war organization the Indian farmer should be assured of prices 
for his produce that will both improve his own standard of living 
and will encourage him to produce the additional food needed for 
the proper nutrition of the existing population and of its normal 
growth. 

If you read economic history, you should also take warning of 
the miseries caused to many for the profit of a few by too rapid 
and uncontrolled industrialization. In Great Britain, one hundred 
years ago, the conditions produced by the industrial revolution 
were deplorable. I read some time ago a description of the manu- 
facturing slums of the Victorian era, which painted the evils of 
the period with a ghastly pen; we are still recovering from the 
damage caused to the health and well-being of our working popu- 
lation by the neglect of sanitary, nutritive, and housing conditions 
during that era. 

Russia is another example of rapid industrialization, where, al- 
though the mistakes and cruelties of the Victorian period in Eng- 
land were avoided, and the workers were given reasonably good 
conditions, there was a very great loss of human life, to be counted 
in millions, partly through loss of balance between agriculture and 
industry. 

India cannot go back to the spinning wheel, and must develop 
her industry, but she should consider well these and other exam- 
ples of the price that may be paid in human health and life for too 
hasty or too greedy industrialization. 

The financing of progress such as India must make is a very 
complex problem. One fact is inescapable. If you want progress— 
and India not only wants it but must have it—you have got to 
pay for it. No financial jugglery can produce for a nation in the 
long run greater wealth than that with which it has been endowed 
by nature in resources of minerals and such like, or which the 
skill, enterprise, and hard work of its population have earned. It 
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is the business of a nation’s financial advisers to see that its wealth 
is fully mobilized, wisely used, and so distributed as to benefit the 
greatest possible number of the population. They cannot create 
additional permanent wealth; though they can by a bold financial 
policy make for a limited period overdrafts on the annual income 
of the Government to finance projects which will eventually in. 
crease the national wealth and enable the overdrafts to be repaid, 
By their policy of taxation the heads of the Government can pre. 
vent the profits of industry becoming concentrated in the hands 
of the few and from being used for luxury rather than to finanee 
further progress. But they have no magician’s wands, no sleek 
rabbits of sudden additional wealth in the hat. The prosaic tools 
of their trade are income-tax tables, slide-rules, and books of finan- 
cial regulations. Hard work, hard sober thinking, and sound 
judgment are the qualities by which they obtain results, not con- 
juring tricks. 

In the old canons of so-called orthodox finance the budget 
had to be balanced from year to year. This is the view of monetary 
stability that Dickens put into the mouth of his famous character, 
Mr. Micawber: “‘Annual income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
ture nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings and six pence, result hap- 
piness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure, twenty 
pounds and six pence, result misery.”’ But I understand that Mr. 
Micawber’s views are no longer wholly accepted by financial ex- 
perts. They now admit the soundness of planning for five, ten of 
even fifteen years ahead. But remember this, if you are going to 
plan ahead, you must have confidence in the stability of your 
Government for at least that number of years; and you must 
realize that the bill has got to be paid some time. 

Our immediate difficulty in planning is to estimate what sums 
are likely to be available in the period after the war. There isa 
natural tendency on the part of Provinces to seek information 
from the Center on the amount they may expect to be allotted to 
them from Central revenues; and an equally natural reluctance on 
the part of the Center to commit itself to definite figures when 
there are so many uncertain and incalculable factors. We will do 
what we can to give guidance to the Provinces; but for the imme 
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diate future our system of planning must be to see what we re- 

ire for each of our many needs: for improvements in agricul- 
ture, for developments in industry, for the betterment of health, 
for the advance of education, for the increase of communica- 
tions, and so on. This is the method on which we are working; 
we have already a plan for education, a plan for roads, and shall 
shortly have a plan for public health, when the Bhore Committee 
reports. We have many hydroelectric and irrigation projects in 
hand. Once we have seen the total bill, we can—when we have 
recovered from the shock—begin to allot priorities, and make a 
long-term blueprint for Indian progress. 

One direction, however, in which it seems to me that we can 
make progress at once, without waiting for peace or for blue- 
print, is in training the many technicians and experts India will 
tequire—in farming, in engineering, in electricity, in chemistry, 
in fisheries, in building, and so forth. It has been very patently 
brought home to me even in a year’s experience as Viceroy, how 
woefully short India is not only in persons trained in the applied 
sciences but in institutions and facilities for training them. I hope 
that young India will apply its abilities and energies toward these 
practical branches which will be of such value to India; and pos- 
sibly a little less to the profession of the law, in which I under- 
stand India is already quite reasonably well staffed. 

One uncertain factor in the finance of postwar planning is, as 
you will realize, the scale of postwar taxation. India may be a 
poor country, but I do not believe she is unbearably bowed down 
at the present by war taxation. I hope that when the war against 
Japan is over, India will decide to declare war—relentless, unre- 
mitting war, with the whole nation united—against the savage en- 
emies of peace; poverty, disease, dirt, ignorance. If so, she will 
have to maintain a war scale of taxation. 

Before I leave this subject of postwar development, I will men- 
tion very briefly two points. The first, which was mentioned by 
your President, is the matter of sterling balances. I share his en- 
tire confidence that these debts will be honored. But that does not 
of course mean to say that India will at once after the war receive 
a payment of so many hundred millions in cash. She could not 





spend such a sum in the international market if she did. The map. 
ner of payment of international debts incurred during the war 
will require much discussion and negotiation. I am quite confiden 
that in these negotiations, the value and magnitude of India’s con, 
tribution to the Allied war effort will be recognized; that her 
needs will be considered; and that the manner of liquidation wil] 
be arranged to meet her planned development. I do not see tha 
political considerations need affect the settlement. 

The other matter on which I should like to say a very few 
words is the relations between British and Indians in business. As 
I said here last year, I believe there is a cordial spirit of coopers 
tion toward Indian business at present in Great Britain; and the 
sooner that representatives get together the better. I am therefore 
sorry that it has not yet been possible for the projected visit of 
Indian industrialists to the United Kingdom to be carried out, | 
hope that it will not be delayed much longer. 


Tue Poutrica, PropLem 


From the foregoing very brief summary of India’s position and 
problems at the end of 1944, I will try to draw one or two com 
clusions. 

Firstly, we are still in the turmoil of a world at war, an angry 
world in which there is no place for unrealities. We are winning 
the war, but we have not yet won it and there can be no relaxa- 
tion of the war effort. In fact India may have to play an even more 
important and perhaps even more onerous role in 1945. The more 
closely we concentrate on this our primary task, the more quickly 
shall we come to peace. Everything else must still be subordinate 
to our war effort. 

But peace will not and certainly should not bring for India any 
relaxation of effort. We shall have beaten off the external powers 
of evil, we have still many internal evils to lessen or remove and 
very much constructive work to do, in order to bring the peoples 
of India to a proper standard of living and India herself to her 
proper position in the world, as keeper of the peace and as a leader 
of prosperity, thought, and learning in the East. 

I have given you some reasons to conclude that the war has 
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srengthened rather than weakened India and has given her the 
greatest opportunity she has ever had, if— 

[f—and this is of course a crucial if—India can solve her 
political problems and present a united front to what will be, for 
at least some years to come, a stern, difficult, troubled world. If 
she is still tossing with the fever of political faction, or if her 
political doctors decide that she must undergo a major surgical 
operation such as Pakistan, she may miss the opportunity that is 
hers to take, but can be taken only by a nation at health within 
itself and fit for a struggle that will test every nerve and sinew— 
the struggle for greater well-being and greater happiness in this 
great land. 

Whatever the future constitution may be, the events of the 
past thirty years have shown us that it must provide adequately 
for the defense of the country; and Indian leaders will do well to 
consider this closely. 

If | may be permitted to assume for the moment the role of 
medical adviser to political India, my advice would be something 
like this. “I do not believe that your condition calls for a serious 
operation, I should certainly try all other possible remedies first. 
But I do not think that that ‘Quit India’ mixture or those Satyagraha 
pills have done you much good. I should suggest your leaving off 
medicines altogether, and you may find that you are not as ill as 
you think. Perhaps some fresh air and work in the fields would do 
you good.” In other words, I do not believe that there are now 
real differences in principle between India and Britain, or that the 
communal problem, difficult though it is, is insoluble. But also I 
do not believe that we can solve our problems by mutual recrim- 
inations and by harping on past grievances and mistakes. Our 
best hope lies in working together, without trying to lay down de- 
tailed conditions or to decide everything before we begin work. 
To return to the medical metaphor for a moment, I think the first 
tequirement for a return to health is a faith cure, a belief in the 
good intentions of the British people and in their genuine desire 
for a settlement and for the welfare and self-government of the 
Indian people. I can certainly assure you that I should not be here 
ifI did not believe in those. 
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It is commonly said that our current and postwar problems cy 
only be solved by a National Government, but the precise mea. 
ing of the term is seldom or never defined. I am afraid that tp 
some a National Government may mean a government in whic 
their own particular party is in power. I think of a National Goy. 
ernment as one formed to meet a national crisis, in which “nog 
are for a party but all are for the State,” to quote Macaulay; 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome.” 

I contend that we have such a Government now, a preponder. 
antly Indian government, which in spite of all the criticism anf 
abuse heaped on it is doing an essential job of work for India, and 
is doing it on the whole extremely well. It is making the mis 
takes, it is showing the shortcomings, inevitable in carrying out 
a very complex task of administration in difficult times. But it is 
accomplishing the main tasks: it is supporting our war effort to 
the entire satisfaction of the military commanders; and it is mak 
ing a genuine and not unfruitful attempt to look ahead and prepare 
for postwar conditions. I think India should be grateful to her 
countrymen in the Government for the courage and skill they are 
showing. I here express to them my thanks for their work. 

This does not mean to say that some other National Govem- 
ment—national by my definition, but based on the support of the 
main political parties—might not be more serviceable to India’s 
needs. Not because such a government would necessarily be more 
efficient than the present government, but because the efforts we 
have to make, now and in the future, demand considerable sacti- 
fices. The average man is not willing to surrender comfort and in- 
come for the benefit of those poorer than himself or of future gen- 

erations, unless he is coerced by a dictatorship, or led by those 
in whom he has great confidence. If it were possible to form such 
a National Government during the war, it would quite clearly 
and quite definitely have to function under the existing Constitu- 
tion, no material change of which is possible during the war. And 
its primary task would have to be support of the war effort, not 
by mere lip service which is useless, but sincerely and whole- 
heartedly. 

It is now once more fashionable to demand a move by His 
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Majesty's Government ‘“‘to solve the deadlock.” But remember 
that His Majesty’s Government has made two attempts in the 
last decade. The first was the Constitution Act of 1935—a com- 

e constitution based on years of discussion and research. I 
agree with Mr. Mealing that had that Act been worked in the 
night spirit, it would have carried us far, in fact I think we should 
now be near the goal. The second attempt was the draft declara- 
tion propounded by Sir Stafford Cripps. Both attempts failed. 

After the second failure, His Majesty’s Government said they 
could do no more and that India herself must make a constructive 
suggestion. No such suggestion has yet emerged; and the recent 
discussion between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah shows how in- 
tractable the communal problem still is. I am glad to see that 
prominent Indians are undertaking further discussion of the 
problem. 

The previous rejections of their offers must naturally make His 
Majesty’s Government chary of a further advance until they feel 
that the spirit of compromise and cooperation is real. But their 
desire for a solution remains perfectly genuine; and I have tried 
to indicate lines on which progress might be attempted, if the In- 
dian leaders desire it. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid I have detained you unduly. I hope I 
have been able to give you on the whole a favorable impression— 
in all but the political field—of the progress of our affairs during 
1944 and of our prospects for 1945. 1 will conclude in the words of 
one of the greatest war leaders and statesmen of all time, Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

“The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion.” 





THE FIGHTING QUALITIES OF THE INDIAN ARM¥ 


By Rr. Hon. Leopotp AMERY 
Secretary of State for India and Burma 


[Extracts] 


I have just had the privilege of visiting on the Italian Front th 
three Indian Divisions which have taken so outstanding a part in 
the liberation of Italy up to date, but before saying somethi 
about these individual Divisions and their record I should like 
say something of a more general character about the Indian Army, 

That army, at any rate so far as its Indian elements are cop 
cerned, is a purely. voluntary army, by far the largest voluntary 
army serving in this war. It has grown by the tenfold expansion 
of the nucleus of the old standing Indian Army, a professions 
army like ours with a very glorious tradition of past service 
tradition which goes back over a very long period. 

The other day I had the privilege of inspecting Skinner’s Horse, 
a regiment with a record of some two hundred years. In that 
sense the Indian Army, in its character and tradition, very much 
resembled the old British Army, and indeed, like the British 
Army, its expansion in time of war has largely been due to the 
fact that everywhere there is a local pride and interest in its regi- 
ments, just as in the case of our old county regiments there is 
natural desire to be identified with their traditions and theit 
record and to join them in a time of emergency. So in all the 
countryside from which these great regiments have been drawn 
there is a local interest and a local desire to take part in a common 
effort; behind that, of course, there is the general sense of fighting 
for a good cause. 

WipespreapD LIisBELs 


You would not have secured something like two million vol 
unteers among a population that believed their Government to be 
oppressive and corrupt and the cause for which it was fighting un- 
worthy. Indeed, there is no difference in India in any section as 
to the general goodness of our cause. All the leading public men 


1 Statement at a press conference, London, September 26, 1944. 
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in India, whatever their other criticisms of the present Govern- 
ment of India, have always made it clear that they consider the 
common cause for which the Allies are fighting a just one. In the 
case of the more simple-minded men who have come forward to 
join the army, they have assumed that if the cause is obviously a 
good one, then it is obviously worth fighting for. 

Other elements of India have found it impossible to reconcile 
their general belief in the goodness of the common cause with 
their immediate desire and their immediate aspirations and ambi- 


| tions to alter the domestic conditions of the Government of 


India; and in order somehow or other to fit into their picture of 
an oppressed or sullen India unwilling to play her part in the com- 
mon effort of the war, the fact that these millions of volunteers 
have come forward, they have been in the habit (led in this re- 
sect by Mr. Gandhi) of describing In:tia’s voluntary army as a 
purely mercenary one. * 

Now, in India itself, that is discounted as the common form of 
political controversy. What is very unfortunate is that this par- 
ticular libel upon the Indian Army and other libels upon its qual- 
ity have recently received wide publicity in the United States 
.... Let me first of all deal with the charge that the Indian Army 
isa purely mercenary one. 

Of course, the men get paid—as men of all armies are paid. . . . 
Ifthe Indian Army is a mercenary one, the Indian Army of today 
which has grown by voluntary expansion round the old perma- 
nent Army, then the British Army which fought so heroically in 
the last war, in 1915 and 1916 before the first conscripts ever 
came into the field, was also a mercenary army: and, indeed, 
that was how Kaiser Wilhelm ventured to describe it. He learned 
its qualities to his own cost later. Anyhow, that is a charge which 
I venture to say will be unhesitatingly repudiated by the men of 
the Indian Army themselves and by all of us. 

Then there is the charge alleged to have been made . . . about 
the poor quality and morale of the Indian troops and their officers. 
These remarks, if made at all, are alleged to have been made 
some eighteen months or more ago. Let me remind you of the 
position. At that time all the best trained of India’s troops were 
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fighting heroically in the Middle East and India’s first effort was 
to keep those troops going with equipment and trained drafts. An. 
other part of India’s fighting forces had been virtually annihilated 
in the gallant retreat of the Ninth and Eleventh Indian Divisions 
along the whole length of the Malay Peninsula, unsupported from 
the air, outflanked by sea. Just as with us after Dunkirk, India ig 
1942, after Malaya and Burma, was concerned with an entirely 
new military effort: training new masses of troops, finding equip. 
ment for them, training officers. And it was in that condition, 
when troops were still being trained, or with such training as they 
had had (the better trained of them had been trained for desert 
warfare) that they had to face the new and difficult experience of 
the Arakan jungles. 


InpiANS Bear Brunt In BurRMA 


The lessons they learned there have stood them in good stead in 
the last year’s campaign, and I think none knows better today 
than General Stilwell himself what his efforts and the whole 
campaign against the Japanese owe to the Indian Army. In his 
own case, his very successful subsidiary operation in Northem 
Burma against a strong Japanese division was enormously assisted 
by the Third Division flown in behind the Japanese, and able thus 
to fend off all reinforcements from Southern Burma to the Jap 
anese against General Stilwell. Some day the performances of that 
heroic 77th Brigade of the Third Division will find their place 
among the most brilliant performances in this war. More than 
that, while General Stilwell was dealing with a comparatively 
minor Japanese force, perhaps one sixth of the Japanese forces im 
Burma, the whole main burden of the Japanese invasion of India 
was sustained and converted into the worst defeat the Japanese 
had yet encountered in this war, by the British and Indian troops 
all along that seven hundred miles of frontier from Manipur down 
to Arakan. So I think we can leave these attacks upon the Indian 
Army to the judgment of military history and indeed to the judg- 
ment of all British, Dominion, American, and not least Italian and 
German troops who have met the Indian troops in the field, either 
as comrades in arms or as enemies. 
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Now let me say a word or two about the Indian Divisions 
which I had the privilege of visiting in the last week or two, all 
on the fighting front, all engaged with conspicuous success dur- 
ing the operations of the last fortnight. 


Tue Fourtu INnpian Division 


Let me begin with that remarkable Division, the Fourth Indian 
Division, whose record in this war is unequaled by any other Divi- 
sion that has fought in the war except, perhaps, their old com- 
rades the British Seventh Armored Division. May I remind you 
that the Fourth Division, together with their British comrades, 
were the first into the Italian lines at Sidi Barrani, our first vic- 
tory in this war. It was moved from there down tothe Sudan, 
and together with the no less gallant Fifth Indian Division ad- 
yanced from the Sudan into Eritrea, surmounting the precipitous 
heights of Keren in one of the toughest battles of the whole of 
this war. Shortly after that one of its Brigades, the Fifth Brigade, 
saved the situation at Damascus. Then, after a comparatively 
short period of rest, the Fourth Division was engaged in the 
whole of the fluctuating fighting in North Africa during 1941, 
1942, and 1943, which ended in the march from El Alamein to 
the final surrender of Von Arnim, the German Commander-in- 
Chief, to the Fourth Indian Division in Tunis. Again, after a 
short rest, that Division was put into the line in Italy in January 
ofthis year and has been engaged in constant battle up the length 
of the Italian peninsula, over ridge after ridge, crossing river 
after river; and when I was there the other day they had just, 
ilongside their comrades of the Canadian force, overrun the 
mormously strong first two ridges of the Gothic Line on the 
Adriatic sector. After a very few days of rest, I saw them start- 
ing this great battle of Rimini in which they, the British, and the 
Canadians, helped, I might add, by a gallant Greek Brigade on 
the actual coastal sector, have successfully forced in a week of 
very tough fighting the German lines and are now fanning out 
into the open plain with, I think, the hope of making the Ger- 
mans move a good deal faster than they have moved hitherto. 
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I then saw the Eighth Division which, after good work in the 
Middle East, landed in Italy more than a year ago, and has bee 
fighting its way steadily up the whole length of the Italian penin. 
sula up to this last week, when it has taken its full share in tha 
attack upon the precipitous German mountain positions north of 
Florence. While I was at the front I saw the American Com. 
mander of the Fifth Army, that fine leader General Mark Clark, 
and I think I am justified in quoting what he said to me about 
that Eighth Division. He said, “I am glad to have the Eighth In 
dian Division in the Fifth Army. It is a very fine combat division 
indeed. During the past four weeks it has forced its way acrog 
the river Arno on its own and has pushed over fifteen miles into 
the hills toward the Gothic Line. By doing so it has saved the 
American Divisions, which are now about to be put in, and has 
enabled them to start their attack without having to do the pre 
liminary fighting and building of jeep tracks through the hills. | 
hope the Eighth Indian Division will stay with me in the Fifth 
Army.” It did stay, and it has played its most effective part on 
the right flank of the American Divisions in breaking through 
that tremendous mountain barrier which the Germans thought in- 
surmountable. So much for the Eighth Indian Division. 

The other Indian Division, the Tenth, played a very important 
part earlier in the war in saving Iraq for the Allied cause. It is 
the latest arrival of the Indian Divisions in Italy, but ever since 
its coming some four or five months ago it has been continually 
in the battle front and has been conspicuous even among Indian 
Divisions, and their value in this respect is admitted by everyone, 
in mountain fighting. Gurkha troops, not least of all, have shown 
their hereditary skill in mountain warfare. That Division, too, has 
at this moment been playing an important part in the general ad- 
vance on the Italian Front and helped to push back the Germans 


on its own sector. 
TuHetr CoMRADES IN ARMS 


So much for the individual record of these Divisions. What I 
should like to add is that they have won universal admiration, not 
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only for their courage in the field, but also for their admirable 
discipline and their good behavior behind the front. They are not 
only on the best of terms with all the other divisions, British, 
Dominions, and American, but also with the Italian population. 
They have taken, I might add, being mostly small farmers them- 
selves, the keenest interest in Italian farming; they are contin- 
ually to be found in the peasants’ homes studying their way of 
life, and incidentally picking up Italian—with the result that you 
will find British and New Zealand and Canadian troops convers- 


| ing with their Indian colleagues in Italianand such few words of 


Urdu as they may manage to pick up. As I said, they have won 
the appreciation and admiration of all the troops who have fought 
with them. That applies above all to their British comrades in the 
Division themselves—for I ought to remind you that these In- 
dian Divisions all contain a British element; as a rule there is one 
British battalion in every Brigade, and the majority of the artil- 
lery in the Divisions is British, while the rest of the fighting troops, 
infantry, armored troops, and technical services—engineers, sup- 
ply services—are Indian. There is the completest brotherhood, 
friendship, between all elements, officers and men, in those Divi- 
sions, and indeed it struck me that an Indian Division was in ef- 
fect a mutual admiration society between its British and Indian 
elements. I think it is at any rate of interest to people in this 
country to know something about the British battalions and regi- 
ments which have taken a part in this Italian fighting as elements 
in these Indian Divisions, and as their names have not been men- 
tioned before, I have authority to mention them now. They are 
the Royal Fusiliers, the Royal Sussex, the Manchester Regiment, 
the Essex Regiment, the Durham Light Infantry, the Cameron 
Highlanders, the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, the Royal 
West Kent Regiment, and the King’s Own Royal Regiment. All 
these have been taking part as elements in the Indian Army Di- 
visions in this Italian fighting. What is true of the comradeship of 
men is also true of the comradeship of officers. One thing that 
the experience of this war has fully justified is the training of 
young Indian officers at Dehra Dun and the other military colleges. 
These Indian officers have fully justified themselves by their con- 
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duct in the field, by the decorations they have won and not lea 
by the appreciation of their British fellow officers. Some of then 
are already in command of combatant units, and it is to them tha 
the future of India will have to look for the commanders of ity 
armies in a time not so many years distant. Also I think some of 
those who are not going to continue in a military career may 
bring to the public life of India a wider knowledge of the world, 
an understanding of human nature that may make them very val 
uable elements in the future constitutional development of their 
country. 
On Ornuer Fronts 


I have dwelt on the record of the Indian Divisions in Italy and 
the past record of those particular Divisions, but of course the 
Indian Army as a whole has played a much wider part. At the out- 
set, when we stood alone in the world for over a year, the Middle 
East could not have been saved and Lord Wavell’s victories could 
not have been accomplished but for the help of the Indian Divi- 
sions and of all the supplies and munitions that India provided to 
the Middle East during that period. Again, but for the Indian 
Army and the help it was able to send almost instantaneously to 
Iraq in the critical moment, Iraq might have gone the wrong way. 
German reinforcements had reached there, and if Iraq had gone 
it would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to clear the 
Vichyites out of Syria, or to undertake that occupation of Persia 
which was so essential to the relief of Russia during the most 
critical portion of Russia’s resistance to the German attack. It is 
difficult indeed to imagine what the end of the war would have 
been if the whole Middle East had gone at the same time that 
Japan was attacking India from the other end. That contribution 
of the Indian Army to the common war effort is well worth re 
membering when we get the whole picture of this war in its true 
perspective. I have also said something about the part India played 
in that most difficult, and indeed tragic, retreat of our forces 
through Malaya and Burma. It was inevitable, when all our effort 
was strained here and in the Middle East to keep things going, 
that we could not send the air support or the effective military 
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strength to hold that position; but, at any rate, what the Indian 
Army did during those months gained invaluable time, and that 
time gained made possible that further development of the Indian 
amy both in numbers and in equipment, which has been respon- 
sible for that very striking success of the recent Burma campaign 
and will, I believe, lead on as the next phase of the war develops, 
to even greater successes until the second, and by no means the 
least dangerous and barbarous, of our enemies has been finally 
overcome. 





GENERAL MARK CLARK PRAISES INDIAN UNITS 
IN AMERICAN FIFTH ARMY 


Replying early in November, 1944, to a message of greeting from 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief, India, 
General Mark Clark, Commander of the American Fifth Army 
in Italy, said: 


I am deeply grateful for your thoughtful message. 

It is one of the most encouraging characteristics of this world 
war that units of the various Allies which constitute the United 
Nations have fought so successfully side by side in this common 
cause in which we are engaged. 

I have been in a peculiarly good position to observe this Allied 
cooperation, having had at various times under my command 
units of the British, French, New Zealand, South African, Indian, 
and Italian forces, as well as the corps and divisions of our own 
American troops. 

The Indian divisions which have been with us in the Fifth 
Army have fought splendidly, and have shown themselves to be 
excellent members of the Allied team. 

Similarly, your service troops have given a superior account of 
themselves as evidenced by the winning, by the 1247th Indian 
Pioneer Company, of the Fifth Army plaque and clasp, men- 
tioned in your letter. 

Although considerable success has been achieved in recent 
months in the war against Germany, the enemy continues to give 
dogged resistance on all fronts, and there appears to be more 
heavy fighting ahead before he will be completely defeated. 

We look forward to further association and cooperation with 
troops of the Indian Army. 


General Auchinleck’s message of August 29 was conveyed to 
General Clark by His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala during 
his recent visit to the Italian front. 

The message said: 


In this war, United States and Indian troops have fought side 
by side in the Middle East, Italy, and Burma, and everywhere the 
spirit of confidence, admiration, and camaraderie has been mutual. 

We remember with pride the historic meeting of the Fourth 
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Indian Division and American troops in the battle for Tunis in 
May, 1943- 

Indian Army troops have also been in action under General 
Stilwell with their American and Chinese allies in Northern 
Burma, where all three armies have combined in signally defeat- 
ing the Japanese. 

It was the Fourteenth Army, composed largely of Indian troops, 
which, by holding the Japanese advance at Kohima, effectively 
reserved the lines of communication so vital to General Stil- 
well’s forces. 

Today, an Indian division has the honor of fighting under Lieu- 
tenant General Mark Clark in Italy. 

The tribute paid to the 1247th Indian Pioneer Company by the 
American Fifth Army and the presentation of the Fifth Army 
Plaque and Clasp has been deeply appreciated by all ranks of the 
Indian Army. 

While the war in the West may be nearing its end, we have 
still to defeat the common enemy Japan, and the Indian Army 
deems itself fortunate in the knowledge that it may again have 
the opportunity of fighting alongside United States troops in the 
campaigns to come. 

NOTE: It was recently disclosed that an Indian Division is operating in 
Greece also. Indian troops are now on active duty in France, Italy (both in 
the British 8th Army and American sth Army), all over the Middle East, and 
in preponderating numbers in Burma. 





SECOND REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
COMMITTEE OF VICEROY’S COUNCIL 


INTRODUCTION! 


The objective of postwar planning by the Government of India js 
defined as the raising of the standard of living of the people as4 
whole and the insuring of employment for all. To achieve this end, 
the purchasing power of the people must be increased by improv. 
ing the productivity of labor, by the simultaneous developmen 
and reorganization of agriculture and the services, and by the 
stabilization of prices of agricultural products at an economic 
level. Agriculture will always remain India’s primary occupation 
but the present unbalanced economy has to be rectified by an in- 
tensive development of industries. This will relieve the pressure 
of the population on land and will also provide better amenities 
for the people in the way of sanitation, education, public health, 
housing, etc. 

With these objectives in view, the Executive Council of the 
Government of India appointed a Reconstruction Committee in 
March, 1941, and this was followed by the appointment of sev- 
eral subcommittees, the personnel of which included many of 
India’s most distinguished business men, administrators, econ 
omists, and technical experts. In this way, a great deal of discus- 
sion was originated and a series of expert reports on various as 
pects of nation-building was produced. The next definite stage 
was reached on June 1, 1944, when a new department of Gover- 
ment, the Department of Planning and Development, was created 
and charged with the task of integrating all these various expert 
reports into a comprehensive national plan of postwar develop 
ment. Sir Ardeshir Dalal, a distinguished business man and ad- 
ministrator, was appointed the new Member of the Viceroy’s Ex- 
ecutive Council in charge of this Department. 

The following is a brief digest of the various expert reports on 
postwar development which have already been issued. Other re- 
ports are expected shortly. 


1 Introductory paragraphs prepared by Government of India Information 
Services, Washington, D. C. 
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Transport—Though India, with a railway mileage of 41,000 and 
over 276,000 miles of roads, already enjoys a transport system 
second to none in Asia, this communication system must be fur- 
ther strengthened if her production and trade are to be greatly de- 
veloped. The report on transport development outlines a twenty- 
year program for building 400,000 miles of roads at a capital 
cost of $1,352,000,000. 

Railways—The Indian Railway Board’s plans for postwar de- 
velopment provides for rehabilitation, repair, and replacement 
and also for the manufacture of locomotives in India. Construc- 
tion of 5,000 new miles of railroad is also planned, together with 
various operational improvements such as double-tracking. 

Civil Aviation—The Posts and Air Department of the Govern- 
ment of India has worked out a plan of development with a con- 
templated air route mileage of 10,500 with an annual flying mile- 
age of 7,500,000. The capital cost of the proposed fleet of air- 
craft is estimated at $4,500,000. 

Education—The postwar proposals for educational develop- 
ment (the “Sargent Report’) aim at providing every child in 
India with a minimum basic education and enabling promising 
children to pass on to high schools, universities, and other institu- 
tions for higher education. The plan also meets India’s require- 
ments for technical education and vocational training. Compul- 
sory attendance would be required for all children between the 
ages of six and fourteen and primary and middle school education 
would be free. 

Agriculture—At a capital expenditure estimated at $3,000,000,- 
ooo and a recurring annual expenditure of $60,000,000, the 
scheme for agricultural development, outlined by a Committee of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, aims at increasing 
production by 50 per cent in ten years and 100 per cent in fif- 
teen years. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


An All India plan on broad lines, for a period of fifteen years, 
except in certain subjects requiring a longer period, together with 
a detailed plan for the first five years, is to be prepared by the 
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Center, the Provinces, and the States, say the Reconstruction 
Committee of the Viceroy’s Council in their second report on 
postwar planning. 

The report does not embody the final decisions of the Govem. 
ment on the various issues of the policy discussed in it, but it js 
intended to provide guidance to the planning authorities as to the 
lines on which they should proceed. 

The report emphasizes the need for planning for India as 4 
whole, and for the exercise of far more initiative by the Stay 
than hitherto in matters of social reform and economic dev 
ment. Planning for India as a whole does not prejudice the com 
stitutional issue, for whatever form the future constitution may 
take, and whatever the measure of Provincial and State autonomy 
under it, it is clear that all Provinces and States will benefit by 
the measures taken for the development of the country as a whole, 

The report does not therefore anticipate future constitutional 
changes and proceeds on the basis of the existing constitution, 
emphasizing however, in each stage, the importance of con 
certed All-India action in the various fields of economic and social 
activity. 

The Center, besides initiating plans and policies on the subjects 
for which it is responsible, will provide expert advice to the 
Provinces and States, and endeavor to insure a common policy on 
important questions; insure an interchange of information, and 
possibly technical advice between the Provinces and States; co- 
ordinate plans and priorities; provide financial advice and assist- 
ance where considered justifiable or necessary; assist in the pro- 
curement of plant or technical staff; and coordinate scientific re 
search and experiment, expert and technical investigations, the 
training of technicians, etc. etc. 

The ultimate object of all planning must be to raise the stand- 
ard of living of the people as a whole, and provide employment 
for all. To this end, the purchasing power of the people must be 
raised by increasing productivity of labor, and by simultaneous 
reorganization and development of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce, and by a big extension of the social services. 

This objective will not be fully achieved unless steps are also 
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taken to insure equitable distribution of the wealth that is pro- 
duced. Planning as contemplated in the report will inevitably 
have this result by securing to the poorer classes various amenities 
free, or at a reduced cost, such as education up to the age of four- 
teen, medical relief, water supply, and other public utility ser- 
vices, including electric power. 

Nevertheless, more positive measures must be taken. Labor 
must get a fairer deal in the form of reasonable wages, maternity 
and sickness benefit, holidays with pay and such like provisions. 
Efforts must be made to insure that the amenities provided un- 
der the plan work more especially for the benefit of the scheduled 
and backward classes, so as to raise them to the level of their more 
fortunate fellow citizens. 

The main objectives of the planning are both short term and 
long term. The former, which must necessarily be in line with 
the latter, include: 


1. Resettlement and reemployment of Defense Service per- 
sonnel and of labor displaced from war industry, military works, 
etc. 
2. The orderly disposal of surplus military stores and equip- 
ment, land and buildings; 

3. Conversion of industry from war to peace; 

4. The removal or adjustment of controls to suit peace condi- 
tions. 

Of the long term projects, there are some which involve large- 
scale capital expenditure and are of basic importance to develop- 
ment as a whole. These are: 


1. Development of electric power as a basis of industrial de- 
velopment, and to a lesser extent agricultural development, pump 
itrigation, and rural industry; 

2. Development of industry with special reterence to production 
of capital goods and consumer goods required by the bulk of the 
population, and also the maintenance and development of small- 
scale and cottage industries; 

3- Development of road communications and transport service 
on a comprehensive scale especially in rural areas; 
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4. Improvement in agriculture, and with it development 9 
irrigation, anti-erosion measures, land reclamation, etc. 

It will be by the increased revenues resulting from expenditure 
on the above items that comprehensive social services on modem 
lines must eventually be financed. 

The foundations for improved education, health, and housing 
must be laid at the same time, not only because these services 
are essential for the welfare of the community, but also because 
at least a substantial development of education, and particularly of 
technical education is a necessary prerequisite for the develop. 
ment of industry, agriculture, etc. 

The Government of India have fully recognized that if any ef 
fective development was to take place in the postwar period, 
large sums were bound to be involved. The magnitude of war. 
time finance has taught both governments and the public to think 
in terms of figures which would have frightened the older genera. 
tion. The main resemblance between wartime and reconstruc. 
tion finance is that they both necessarily involve a continuously 
high level of taxation and of borrowing if the objective is to be 
attained. 

The Government of India have estimated on the basis of cer- 
tain assumptions that a round figure of $3,005,259,000 (rupees 
1,000 crores) might be available for the first five-year period. 
Approximately half of that total will consist of central revenue 
surpluses, which would be available for financing such central de 
velopment projects as are not financed by loans, and for making 
grants, recurring or otherwise. The remainder represents total 
loans which it is felt might be raised by the Center and by the 
Provinces in the five-year period. The figure of $3,005,259,000 
(rupees 1,000 crores) is exclusive of amounts which could be 
raised from the market for private investment. This may be of 
the same order as that estimated for government borrowings. 

It is suggested provisionally that plans should be drawn up on 
the assumption that capital expenditure on electrical develop 
ment, roads, and irrigation, should be financed out of loans, and 
in the case of industrial development out of private capital, ex- 
cept where participation by the State is decided on. Recurrent ex- 
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iture by governments on these services, including the service 
of loans raised on their account, and of expenditure on social ser- 
vices, should be financed out of revenue (which will improve al- 
most immediately, consequent on the discontinuance of special 
wartime expenditure, and then increasingly, with the completion 
of the development of roads, irrigation, electrical schemes, etc.), 
or out of assured recurring grants from the Center. 

Full development of social services must eventually depend 
upon increase of national income and consequently on central and 
provincial revenues. Provided that development of industry and 
agriculture and increase in taxation are on a comparable scale, 
there is no reason why the provision for comprehensive educa- 
tion, for instance, over the whole of India, should not become pos- 
sible within a period of some forty years as contemplated in the 
Central Advisory Board’s scheme. 

For effective utilization of finances for postwar development, 
it is essential to have a large staff with a high degree of technical 
taining. Indeed the paucity of such a staff may prove a real 
bottleneck in the initial stages. Steps should therefore be taken 
as early as possible for, first: provision of scholarships and stu- 
dentships, both in India as well as overseas, for training scientists, 
technicians, educationists, doctors, administrators, etc.; sec- 
ond, expansion of existing institutions and provision for addi- 
tional institutions for training in all branches of science, en- 
gineering, agriculture, veterinary, medical, forestry, etc. 

It is an essential feature of planning that both agriculture and 
industry should develop side by side. Agriculture is and will re- 
main India’s primary industry but the present unbalanced econ- 
omy has to be rectified by the intensive development of the coun- 
try’s industries. Power, which is the basis of all industrial devel- 
opment, should have priority over others. 

Important capital goods industries like the iron and steel indus- 
tty, heavy engineering industries, machine tool industry, heavy 
chemical industry and fertilizers considered for essential proba- 
tional purposes, should also have preference in the beginning over 
consumption goods industries. It is necessary however to develop 
consumer goods industry side by side, because the additional pur- 
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chasing power created by the development of capital goods in. 
dustries must find an outlet in the consumption of goods. 

The report refers to the possibility of marrying cottage produc 
tion with organized industry as has been successfully done ip 
Japan but without the horrors of exploitation that the ruthless 
capitalist and military creed of that country brought into being, 

Finances necessary for the development of industries during 
the first five years are expected to be adequate for its expansion 
to the largest extent that is feasible, limiting factors being the 
availability of necessary technical personnel and capital equip 
ment, as well as the willingness of the people to submit to the 
necessary controls and to taxation. 

Rural development must be dealt with as a whole and measures 
should be adopted to insure that social and material advancement 
of the people proceeds simultaneously on all fronts. Measures 
must include improved methods of agriculture, better livestock, 
organized marketing, relief of indebtedness, anti-erosion, irrige 
tion and reclamation measures and reforms in land tenure and 
laws of inheritance. In addition, improved communications, met 
ical and health services, and education are essential. 

The report suggests that the most serious obstacle to advanee- 
ment in the villages is the absence of any real leadership and 
self-help in the villages themselves. Fostering panchayats, coop 
erative societies, etc., may do much to improve conditions and to 
insure cooperation between the various classes. The ex-soldier 
may be invaluable and the village schoolmaster should become 4 
leader of village uplift and village society. 

The present agricultural population of most parts of the coun 
try is too large for the land available and there is an urgent de 
mand for new land or irrigation of existing land. It is suggested 
that a land development organization should be set up in each 
province to carry out on a comprehensive scale various measutes 
to bring new land under cultivation and increase the output from 
the existing cultivation. An important subject connected with land 
development is the question of erosion. It is not a matter of 
merely dealing with badly eroded areas but insuring proper ante 
erosion measures and controls over the whole of British India and 
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the States, including forests, wasteland, and cultivated land. 

A special committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has already drawn up a plan for the development of ag- 
ficulture and animal husbandry. It aims at increasing production 
by s0 per cent in ten years and ultimately by 100 per cent in fif- 
teen years. The capital expenditure envisaged is $3,005,259,000 
(rupees 1,000 crores) on the latter period with a recurring an- 
mal expenditure of $75,000,000 (rupees 25 crores). The plan 
makes recommendations regarding improvements in every field 
of rural activity and is under examination by the provincial gov- 
emments. 

The Central Advisory Board’s education scheme of compulsory 
miversal and free education in the primary and middle stages is 
being actively examined in consultation with the provincial gov- 
emments. It is anticipated that the plans to be drawn up will be 
modeled on this scheme with such variations as the provinces 
find necessary. A committee on public health is preparing a com- 
pichensive and rational public health and medical services policy 
for the country as a whole, and its report will form the basis of 
future policy. 

A great deal of social and economic progress will be achieved 
through well-planned development of broadcasting and village 
cinema and loud speaker services. The report makes recommen- 
dations about their organization on an All-India basis. Consider- 
ible emphasis is also placed on the development of a healthy 
cooperative movement. 

It is recognized that the volume of employment will depend on 
industrial, agricultural, public works, and financial policies. Taken 
a whole, they involve the most efficient utilization of natural 
lesources and manpower and it will be one of the main concerns 
of the Central, Provincial, and State Governments to see that 
wich policies are actively pursued. The success of such policies 
will however largely depend on the contentment, health, and 
diiciency of labor and steps will be taken to improve employ- 
Ment services and to extend social security, welfare and health 
ichemes. 

A good system of comunications will be essential for the eco- 
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nomic and social development of the country. The developmey 
of road communications will be pursued vigorously so as to » 
cure a uniform and coordinated road system over the whok 
country. The program for the rehabilitation and reorganization ¢ 
railways has been drawn up and will be put into execution 4 
early as is practicable. Inland water transport, postal SEFVice, 
and civil aviation facilities will also be extended considerably, 
Acquisition of an adequate share in carrying world trade shoul 
be an aim of postwar shipping policy and to this end steps shoul 
be taken to secure for Indian shipping an increased share of th 
coastal trade, a substantial share in the near trade, a fair share} 
the eastern trade, and a fair share also in the trade between Indy 
and the United Kingdom, the continent of Europe, and Noh 


America. 
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EDUCATION FOR ALL IN INDIA 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
STUDIES POSTWAR PROPOSALS 


India’s plans for educational development after the war are 
comprehensive and on a very much larger scale than anything so 
far attempted. Popularly known as the Sargent Scheme, after 
Mr. John Sargent, Educational Adviser to the Government of 
India, the Report calls for universal compulsory education for 
ill boys and girls between the ages of six and fourteen. This edu- 
ation is to be pointed not only to the achievement of literacy 
but to the minimum preparation for citizenship. A reasonable 
provision for nursery schools before the age of six is also planned 
and secondary or high school education is to be available for all 
who show capacity to benefit by it. University education will lay 
special stress on adequate provision of postgraduate and research 
facilities for picked students and the existing capacity of the col- 
leges is to be doubled. Technical, commercial, and art education 
are also provided for. Vocational and nonvocational adult educa- 
tion would aim at making all persons below the age of forty lit- 
erate in a period of twenty-five years. Every teacher of the two 
million additional teachers who will be required for such a com- 
prehensive plan will be adequately trained. The scheme is ex- 
pected to cost, when in full operation, about $939,000,000 per 
annurn of which $832,000,000 will have to be found from public 
funds. Prewar expenditure from public funds was $52,500,000. 

The Report has been well received in India and is now being 
considered by the Government of India and the provincial gov- 
emments. 


Inp1a’s EpucATIONAL BACKGROUND 


The 1941 Census showed that 47,398,000 of India’s popula- 
tion of 389,000,000 could read and write a simple letter. Since 
the 1931 figure was only 23,300,000, this total represents more 
than 100 per cent increase of literacy in India in a decade. But 
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even so, the present figure means that only some 14.5 per cent of 
the population over five years old is literate. 

A breakdown by sexes reveals that approximately 22.5 per cent 
of the male population over five years and 5: 8 per cent of th 
female population is literate. 

This disparity between male and female literacy points to on 
of the major difficulties in the way of rapid improvement: th 
lack of enough women teachers for primary schools and social 
and economic factors which discourage women’s education. But 
even greater are the handicaps of the predominately rural char 
acter of the population—over 80 per cent live in villages, many of 
them with populations of five hundred and less—the general poy. 
erty of the peasants and the paucity of public funds. Considering 
these handicaps, progress in the last decade is encouraging, 
though the pace has to be greatly accelerated if India is to achieve 
adult literacy in the near future. 

In British India, the extensive educational system comprises 
fifteen universities with 325 “arts and sciences” colleges; 85 
professional colleges and 232,364 “high,” “middle,” “primary,” 
and “‘special” schools of all types. In 1941 these 232,789 educe 
tional institutions were giving instructions to a total of 15,769; 
890 scholars, male and female. 

Large as this system is, the country’s needs are still greater, 
There are over 650,000 villages and the population increases a 
the rate of five millions a year. In these circumstances, compul- 
sory education is necessarily left to local option, i.e. to the judg: 
ment of municipalities and District Boards—all of whom ate 
elected bodies—who decide whether or not their existing facil 
ities and finances make compulsion feasible. In 1941, 194 towns 
and 14,501 villages applied compulsion to children between the 
ages of six and eleven. Even in these areas, compulsion is get- 
erally applied only to boys, though in certain parts, especially in 
the Madras Presidency, it extends to girls as well. 


EpuUCATION CONTROLLED BY PopuLAR GOVERNMENTS 


Since 1921 (the year in which the 1919 Government of India 
Act was implemented), education has been exclusively under the 
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control of Provincial Governments. In British India; as in the 
United States, there is a clear separation of spheres of govern- 
ment between the Provinces and the Central Government. Since 
1921, elected Indian ministers, responsible to elected Provincial 
legislatures, have wielded control of education at all levels from 
the village school to the university. The Central Government of 
India, like the Federal Government in the United States, has no 
powers over education. The Education Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council (at present the Honorable Sir Jogendra Singh), 
has control only over the small federal areas (like the capital city 













any of | of Delhi), which comes under direct Central administration. As 
| por. | regards the rest of India, the functions of the Educational Mem- 
dering | bet and the educational experts under him are advisory. A Cen- 





tral Advisory Board provides for consultation and coordination 
between the Educational Ministers of the Provinces as well as 
of the Indian States. 

In each Province, a Member of the popularly elected Provin- 
cial Cabinet is the Minister for Education and the permanent ad- 
ministrative head who acts as expert adviser to the Educational 
Minister is called the Director of Public Instructions. Over 90 
per cent of the educational institutions in India are controlled and 
supervised by the Provincial governments. This control is exer- 
cised through recognition and by grants in aid. Educational insti- 
tutions which accept such aid or seek such recognition are sub- 
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npul- ject to periodic inspection by Government inspectors. As re- 
rudg. gatds higher education, the authority of the Provincial Govern- 





ment is in part shared with and in part delegated to the univer- 
sities. As regards lower education, the Provincial Governments 
share with or delegate authority to municipalities and District 
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Elementary or primary schools cover the ages of six to ten 
and their general aim has been to “‘achieve literacy” and a working 





1India includes (a) “British India,” the eleven Provinces, covering five 
tighths of its area, and (b) the Indian States, covering three eighths. Some In- 
dian States like Travancore, Mysore, and Baroda are ahead of the Provinces 
in educational progress but others are less advanced. 
The figures in this note deal solely with British India. 
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knowledge of arithmetic. But various attempts have been mag 
in recent years to widen the basis of primary education and j 
relate it more directly to the environment of the pupil. Sing 
1937, the Provincial Governments have been giving much atte, 
tion to this matter and a Report published in 1938 advocated, 
more practical and interesting curriculum. This scheme of basig 
education accepted several ideas put forward by Mahatma Gandhi, 
In spite of the war, the basic education scheme is now being trigj 
out in four major provinces—Bombay, United Provinces, Bihar, 
and the Central Provinces—in addition to a number of States, 

The middle schools cover the ages of ten to fourteen and they 
are of two types with many local variations; the “vernacular” 
middle schools, where English may be taught, but is not a medium 
of instruction, and the “Anglo-vernacular” middle schools which 
prepare the student at the completion of his fifteenth year for 
university education and in which English is the medium of in 
struction for some subjects in the higher classes. 

The majority of the schools do not give any formal religious 
instruction. Where all or most of the students are of one religion, 
a few classes may be devoted to “moral instruction” but religion 
as such is not taught. The avenues of theological instruction vary 
with caste and religion and lie outside the educational system. 

Some half a million children go to “unrecognized” educational 
institutions, usually schools run by individual castes or communities 
and generally attached to temples and mosques. 

Co-education in the primary and university stages has been 
generally accepted but the girls are far fewer. In addition, there 
are fair numbers of exclusively girls’ schools and colleges, the 
total of these in 1940-41 being 26,042 primary schools; 1,257 
middle schools; 497 high schools; 705 special schools; 8 profes- 
sional and 45 general colleges, altogether making 28,554 institu 
tions with 3,422,000 under instruction. 


University EpuUCATION 


In university education, colleges for men and women total 410, 
both arts and sciences and professional, and together they had in 
1941, 152,862 students. This figure includes some 12,550 women 
students studying for either an arts degree or medical, teaching ot 
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qualifications. Indian universities, with a few notable ex- 
ions of the residential type, are affiliating and most of them 
are patterned broadly on the model of the University of London, 
fngland. Their degrees are recognized by Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, and other British and European Universities as equiva- 
lent to their own. The examinations are usually stiff and the 
sandard high. Doctorates and Research degrees of Indian uni- 
yersities are held in high esteem. 


PosiITION OF TEACHER 


From time immemorial, India has reverenced the scholar and 
the position of a guru (teacher) was always one of honor. But 
the teacher was expected to live a life of saintly austerity and he 
seldom got much material reward. The tradition continues in the 
low salaries of teachers, especially primary school teachers, with 
the result that few village schoolmasters can look upon their job 
as other than part-time work. In the existing primary and sec- 
ondary schools, only 210,496 out of a total of 518,018 teachers 
are trained. The annual output of the 640 training institutions for 
training secondary school teachers was, in 1941, only 19,392. 
For graduate teachers there were 28 training colleges, turning out 
1,413 teachers. 

Errects oF War 


Fortunately, education in India has not been interrupted by the 
war to any considerable extent. After the fall of Burma some in- 
stitutions of the East Coast area thought it wise to postpone their 
examinations but they have now returned to normal. There has 
been some dislocation of the work of the University of Cal- 
cutta, some of whose affiliated colleges moved to safer areas after 
the first Japanese bombings of that city. 

Other war effects have all been favorable. War Production de- 
mands have given a great impetus to technical education. The 
Government’s technical training scheme, started modestly in 
1940, Now operates in 400 centers and has already produced about 
100,000 technicians. Under a scheme instituted by Britain’s Min- 
ister of Labor, Mr. Ernest Bevin, groups of Indian skilled workers 
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and apprentices proceed periodically to England for training jy 
armament and munition factories and shipyards. Scientific 1 
search was stimulated with the formation of the Council of jh 
dustrial and Scientific Research under Sir. M. Bhatnagar. The 
Council not only conducts research on its own but coordinates 
the work of many other centers and some striking results haye 
already been achieved in the better utilization of India’s resources 
for war and industry. 


Tue Army’s EpucaTIONAL INFLUENCE 


One most significant and salutary wartime educational develop. 
ment in India comes from the Indian Army itself. Now over two 
million strong, this volunteer army is composed largely of pex 
sants who are illiterate when they join up. The Army puts them 
through regular schooling, makes them literate, gives them a 
common language by teaching them Roman-Urdu (Urdu written 
in the Latin alphabet which is the common medium of the Indian 
Army) and gives them a sound basic education which, though pr- 
marily directed to equipping the soldier, does not forget the rural 
background which he hails from and to which he will return after 
the war. Many observers feel that the ex-soldier who has acquired 
many technical skills, broadened his mental horizon, familiarized 
himself with all kinds of machinery as well as with public health 
and hygiene, developed a more active social consciousness and 
acquired the discipline of working together with people of many 
religions and castes, may prove an important factor for progress 
in postwar years. 


NOTE: An illustrated pamphlet “Swords and Ploughshares” which sur- 
veys in detail the wide educational training given to the Indian Army and 
discusses its potential effects on the civilian population on the soldiers’ re 
turn after the war, is available on request. 
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APPENDIX 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Viceroy and Governor-General—Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. 

Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and Winchester. 

The Viceroy’s present Executive Council has fourteen members; 
the portfolios of War, Finance, and Home are in the hands of 
British officials; War Transport is under Sir Edward Benthall, a 
British nonofficial business man with many years’ experience in 
India; the other ten portfolios are held by Indians. 

The complete list is as follows: 

Members of Governor-General’s Executive Council: 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (Supply), former leader of the Justice 
Party of Madras. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, (Defense) a prominent Moslem statesman, 
active in Punjab politics for many years. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed (Information and Broadcasting), former mem- 
ber of the Moslem League, till recently Member for Law. 

Sir Mahomed Usman (Posts and Air), prominent Moslem, former 
acting Governor of Madras Province. 

Dr. Ambedkar (Labor), leader of the Untouchables. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava (Civil Defense), distinguished Hindu states- 
man; member of the Hindu Mahasaba Party. 

Sir Jogendra Singh (Education), Sikh leader; for many years prom- 
inent in Punjab politics. 

Sir Muhammad Azizul Haque (Commerce), a former President 
of the Bengal Legislative Assembly; till recently High Com- 
missioner for India in London. 

Dr. N. B. Khare (Indians Overseas), Premier of the Central 
Provinces (1937-38) in the Congress Party Ministry. 

Sir Asoke Kumar Roy (Law), till recently Advocate-General, 
Bengal. 

Mr. R. F. Mudie (Home). 

Sir Jeremy Raisman (Finance). 

Sir Edward Benthall (War Transport). 

General Sir Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief of India 
(War). 


IOI 
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Three eighths of India (715,964 square miles with a population 
of 94 millions) is not British territory; composed of many “States,” 
these territories are ruled by Indian Princes. 

The remaining five eighths of India (886,000 square miles with 
a population of 295,827,000) known as “British India,” is divided 
into “provinces,” each with its own popularly elected govem. 
ment and legislature. 

These provinces are Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Centr 
Provinces and Berar, Madras, Northwest Frontier, Orissa, 
Punjab, Sind, and United Provinces. 

The Central Government of the country, the Government of 
India, controls all national affairs such as foreign policy, defense, 
national finance, national transport, commerce, etc. The Govem 
ment of India is administered by the Viceroy and his Exec 
Council, the personnel of which is listed above. 
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HOW WE DEALT WITH SPAIN 
AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AT MADRID, 1940-19441 
By Ernest K. Linptey anp Epwarp WEINTAL 
This account of American policy toward Spain during the present 
war is based upon official documents and other hitherto unpublished 
information from authoritative sources. The authors wish to thank the 
ials who opened their records and their recollections to examination, 
with the understanding that the authors would be free to draw their 
gun conclusions. We do not attempt, however, to pass definitive judg- 
ments. We seek, rather, to illuminate with new evidence an obscure 
and sharply debated phase of American policy—The Authors 


In May, 1942, Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of Modern 
European History at Columbia University, was appointed Am- 
bassador to Spain. Contrary to a widespread impression in the 
United States, Mr. Hayes had not been a supporter of the Franco 
cause during the civil war. Though he had denounced the Loyalist 
depredation of churches, he had also publicly condemned those 
who saw nothing but “bolshevism” on the Loyalist side. 

The Nazis knew Hayes as an implacable enemy. His Essays on 
Nationalism had been banned in Germany in 1934 and since then 
all of his writings had been on the Nazi blacklist. But the Spanish 
Government, which never missed an opportunity of stressing its 
adherence to the policies of the Holy See, could not but welcome 
the appointment of an outstanding Catholic layman to the Madrid 
post. 

However, the first months of Hayes’s sojourn ‘n Madrid were 
by no means comfortable. Serrano Sufier, still Foreign Minister, 
made no secret of his distaste for the Allies and their representa- 
tives. Each time the American Ambassador visited the Foreign 
Office he was forced to walk up a wide staircase on each step of 
which stood two uniformed Falangists stretching their arms in a 
fascist salute as he passed. (In September, when the late Count 
Francisco Gémez Jordana replaced Sufier, an elevator was found 
to take the Ambassador to the Minister’s offices; the “honor 


1 From the December, 1944, issue of Harper’s Magazine; reprinted by per- 
mission of the magazine and the authors. 
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guard”’ of Falangist ruffians disappeared, and a single liveried sep. 
vant politely greeted the Ambassador at the door.) 

Very shortly after the new Ambassador’s arrival in Madrid, the 
position of Spain in the war suddenly became more critically im. 
portant than either he or the State Department had antici 
when he left Washington. This was because of the Allied deci. 
sion, reached in July, to invade French North Africa in the fall of 
1942. For the success of this enterprise it was absolutely essential, 
first, that Spain should remain a nonbelligerent, and second—anj 
more important—that Hitler should be kept out of Spain and Span. 
ish Morocco. By closing the western entrance to the Mediterr. 
nean, Hitler could have frustrated the Allied plan before a single 
soldier landed in northwest Africa. Even after the original land- 
ings had been made, he could have imperiled the entire venture by 
marching across Spain and Spanish Morocco to attack the Allied 
expeditionary forces on their flank, with or without the active aid 
of the 130,000 Spanish troops stationed in Morocco. Moreover, 
the use of the Gibraltar airfield was essential to the Allied ait 
operations in connection with the landings. 

So from midsummer of 1942 until the final campaign in Tunisia 
had been won, the State Department and the British Foreign 
Office operated under a directive from the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff which insisted that every step possible be taken to keep 
Spain neutral and quiescent and to prevent the Germans from en 
tering the Iberian Peninsula. During this period, therefore, no 
particular demands were made on Spain by the Allies, and ship 
ments of petroleum and other supplies were forwarded in accord- 
ance with the earlier agreements. 

These earlier agreements had been the result of a long series of 
diplomatic maneuvers. To understand them we must go back 
briefly all the way to May 24, 1940, when—on the eve of the fall 
of France—the British Government appointed Sir Samuel Hoare 
as Ambassador to Spain, which was then a nonbelligerent ally of 
the Axis powers. 

Hoare’s mission was to keep Spain out of the war, to preserve 
Gibraltar as a British base, to limit the facilities which the Axis 
might obtain in Spain, and to secure as many facilities as possible 
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for Britain. These aims had not seemed especially difficult while 
France still stood as a barrier between Spain and Germany; but 
soon after Sir Samuel reached Spain, France fell and they began to 
look impossible. True, there were elements within the Spanish 
regime or influencing it—representing the Army, the Church, and 
industrial and mining interests—which did not relish the prospect 
of a Nazi-dominated continent. Moreover Spain badly needed 
economic aid and a chance for internal reconstruction. But could 
these considerations compete with the fact that Germany had de- 
feated France and seemed likely soon to overwhelm Britain? 

Three months after Hoare’s arrival in Madrid, Hitler came to 
Irin, on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, to urge Franco to de- 
clare war on the Allies. Franco balked. This was heartening to 
Britain. Yet the fear that Spain would yield, under pressure or 
duress, did not fade until the Germans had been expelled from 
North Africa in 1943 and did not wholly vanish until the Allied 
armies were securely established on the soil of France. 

From 1939 until near the end of 1941 the policy of the United 
States had been to support Britain in its efforts to prevent Spain 
from becoming a full-fledged partner of Germany. Our chief in- 
struments were economic. They were at first a natural develop- 
ment of the straight commercial policy which the United States 
had pursued since the end of the civil war—a policy aimed at 
protecting American investments in Spain and promoting Ameri- 
can trade. But as our own rearmament program progressed and 
Lend-Lease was passed, it became possible to take a stronger 
line: first, by diplomatic representations and propaganda, to per- 
suade the Spaniards not to take a German victory for granted; 
and second, to combine economic inducement and diplomatic pres- 
sure, more and more vigorously, to preserve and increase Spain’s 
economic dependence on the Allies. 

Spain urgently needed oil, and the British were permitting lim- 
ited quantities of oil for essential Spanish uses to go through the 
blockade. In July, 1941, however, the American Government, on 
the initiative of the State Department, stopped oil shipments from 
the United States to Spain. Its specific purpose in doing this was 
to bring about an interview between United States Ambassador 
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Alexander Weddell and Franco—an engagement which Weddel 
had sought unsuccessfully for several months. Its broader purpos 
was to weaken Serrano Sufier, pro-German Foreign Minister an 
leader of the Falange, whose conduct had become unbearable 
(The German influence had become so flagrant that a personil 
letter from Ambassador Weddell to a friend in the United Staty 
was opened by a German censor. When the envelope with the 
censor’s stamp was returned to him, Mr. Weddell flung it downin 
front of Sufier and inquired: “Is this what you call an independen 
country?’’) 

Mr. Weddell obtained his interview with Franco; but the em 
bargo was not immediately lifted. Moreover, in August the Presi. 
dent ordered the suspension of export licenses for oil shipmentsto 
all destinations except Britain, the Western Hemisphere, ani 
“nations resisting aggression.” (In theory the Spaniards could 
have obtained oil from Latin America, but our participation in the 
British navicert control and the American ownership of Latin. 
American refineries resulted in a total embargo which could be 
maintained or lifted at will.) 

By the fall of 1941, the State Department was convinced that 
no further gain was to be made at that time by continuing the oil 
embargo, as it applied to Spain, and that, on the contrary, to con 
tinue it might play into the hands of the Axis. Secretary Hull er 
plained to the President: “The food situation is so bad in Spain 
and so dependent on transportation within the country, that a cur 
tailment of minimum gasoline requirements risks producing civil 
disorder which might conceivably result in presenting Germany 
with an excuse for ‘restoring order.’”’ 

In November, the American Government therefore informed 
the Spaniards that it was ready to lift the embargo, providedit 
was satisfactorily assured that none of the petroleum sent to 
Spain would reach the Axis powers. It requested also assurances 
that Spain would make available to the United States significant 
quantities of tungsten, tin, and other strategic and critical materials. 

The American proposals were at first rejected by the Spanish 
Government. But after Pearl Harbor they were renewed in more 
stringent form, and in early 1942 Spain finally agreed to them. 
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Under the agreement, all tanker cargoes were checked and 
sealed before leaving Caribbean loading ports. On arrival in Span- 
ish ports, they were unsealed and rechecked by American ob- 
servers. American representatives were appointed to the Spanish 
Petroleum Board, with full access to all records. Fourteen “pe- 
troleum attachés” were assigned to the American Embassy. Sta- 
tioned throughout metropolitan Spain, and in the Canary Islands, 
the Balearics, and Spanish Morocco, these attachés were free to 
travel wherever they wished in checking on the distribution of 
petroleum from the point of entry to the ultimate Spanish con- 
sumers. The imports were carefully rationed so as to provide only 
the minimum essential to the operations of Spanish transport and 
industry. 

The British were uneasy about the insistence of the United 
States on such rigorous direct controls; but the American initiative 
was successful in helping to keep Spain out of the war. And, as a 
by-product, it had important psychological and political effects in 
Spain. Whereas the Germans had been intervening more or less 
clandestinely, the United States was now intervening with the 
open consent of the Spanish Government. This probably accen- 
tated, in Spanish minds, the importance of America’s entry into 
the war as a full belligerent. 

Simultaneously the United States, in collaboration with Britain, 
stepped up rapidly its purchases in Spain of strategic war materials. 
How it conducted its sensational preclusive buying of wolfram is 
told elsewhere in this issue [December] of Harper’s by Mr. Gordon. 
The wolf-ram purchases were the most important, but there were 
others—of fluorspar, for instance, which is used as a flux in the mak- 
ing of steel, and of strontium sulphate, an ingredient in the making of 
flares. And in the winter of 1942-43 the Allies cornered almost the 
entire Spanish production of woolen goods, blankets, sheepskins, 
lambskins, and fur-lined gloves—a clean-cut piece of preemption 
to which the freezing of many thousand Germans on the Russian 
front was directly traceable. 

(The preclusive buying program continued until early October, 
1944, when the juncture of the American Third and Seventh 
Armies in France closed the last overland gap between Spain and 
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Germany. During its two and a half years, the gross cost of the 
whole operation, including taxes, warehousing and shipping, was 
approximately $160,000,000. Out of this some supplies were used 
in British and American war production programs, and somethi 
will be salvaged from the eventual sale of the supplies still held, 
In addition, at this writing, a partial refund of Spanish taxes ig 
under negotiation. Whatever may be the final net loss—which the 
United States and Britain will share equally—the cost was low in 
terms of direct military benefits. The Germans were compelled 
to stop putting tungsten into armor-piercing shells and to restrict 
severely its use in tool fittings.) 


II 


The foregoing account has carried us ahead of our story; butit 
may help to explain why, during the period in 1942-43 when 
everything possible was being done to keep Spain neutral and to 
prevent the Germans from moving in—and thereby flanking our 
North African forces—we not only made no particular demands 
on Spain, but permitted shipments of oil and other supplies to con- 


tinue in accordance with the earlier agreements. 

But in other respects American diplomacy was not idle. Fol- 
lowing our North African landing in November, 1942, and the 
subsequent total occupation of France by the Germans, thousands 
of Frenchmen and other nationals, most of whom were trained 
military men, crossed the Pyrenees into Spain. Under the per- 
sistent prodding of the American Embassy in Madrid, the Spanish 
Government overruled German protests and finally agreed to per- 
mit the evacuation of these men to North Africa. A former French 
military attaché, Lieutenant Colonel Pierre Malaise, who had 
long cooperated with Allied military authorities, was appointed 
to the staff of the American Embassy for liaison with the French 
command in Algiers. 

From this beginning there developed a “Free French” mission 
in Madrid which, though not officially recognized by the Span- 
iards until after the liberation of Paris, soon dwarfed the Vichy 
embassy both in size and importance. The American-built pres- 
tige of the French mission in Spain destroyed the strong Vichy in- 
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uence, served as a test of Spain’s true attitude toward Mediter- 
ranean problems following our landing in North Africa, and pro- 
vided machinery for the rescue and care of refugees eager to join 
the French Army in North Africa. 

The victory in Tunisia in May, 1943, cut the last threat of fear 
of a German march through Spain. Anglo-American forces to 
deal with such a threat were more than ample; and the success of 
Anglo-American armies, the unquestionable superiority of the 
Allied air forces, the subjugation of the U-boat in the Atlantic, 
together with the inability of the Germans to make further ad- 
vances in Russia, pointed to the ultimate defeat of Germany. 
All of these circumstances enabled Allied diplomacy to move from 
the defensive to the offensive in all neutral and nonbelligerent 
countries. 

In Spain, the opening move was made by Ambassador Hayes 
three days after the overthrow of Mussolini, on July 28, 1943. 
He called on General Franco, and, in the course of a long and in- 
timate conversation, made a number of positive suggestions, of 
which the chief were: 

1, That Spain should formally abandon nonbelligerency in favor 
of neutrality; 

2. That the Spanish Blue Division should be withdrawn from 
Russia; and 

3. That facilities for the distribution of Allied news through the 
Spanish press and radio should be improved. 

No publicity was given to Hayes’s interview because he felt 
his suggestions had a greater chance of being accepted if the 
Spanish Government were allowed to appear to be acting on its 
own initiative, but Hayes informed Sir Samuel Hoare of his con- 
versations with the Spanish Generalissimo. Sir Samuel decided to 
call upon Franco himself. He flew dramatically to Corunna, and 
news of his flight was at once broadcast by the BBC and widely 
reported by the press. In his conversations he covered substan- 
tially the same ground as Ambassador Hayes, and Franco’s reac- 
tion was about the same as to Hayes’s suggestions. But when Sir 
Samuel returned to England, he talked with some freedom of the 
“demands’”’ which he had made on Franco and of the success of 
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his intervention. Franco and Jordana were annoyed at this pub. 
licity, for the Germans promptly renewed their pressure againg 
any further yielding to the Allied powers. 

During the Hayes-Franco interview, Franco said that he con. 
sidered the war in the Pacific more important than anything else, 
that he regarded the Japanese as a genuine menace to the world; 
and that, although the weakness of Spain would make effectiye 
aid impossible, he would be pleased to cooperate with the United 
States in any measures against the Japanese. This smelled of ap 
effort of German propaganda to turn American attention away 
from Europe and toward the Far East; but coming after the tide 
had turned in Europe, it may have reflected Franco’s genuine ey 
asperation with the Japanese, who were confiscating Spanish 
property in the Philippines. At any rate, it indicated at least a 
temporary modification of the Spanish attitude of 1941, as er 
pressed by the amity pact with Manchukuo and the subsequent 
announcement of Spanish nonbelligerency in the Pacific war. 

Through an inexplicable blunder the Spanish Government de- 
stroyed any psychological benefits of this statement. On October 
23, Count Jordana cordially ackhowledged a message of greeting 
sent to the Spanish Government by José P. Laurel, the newly e& 
tablished puppet head of the Philippines. It was a strange thing to 
do, for Laurel had always been a thorn in the flesh of Spain in the 
Philippines. He had opposed the Nationalists during the civil 
war. His first administrative act had been to ban the use of all 
European languages, including Spanish. The Spanish Gover- 
ment had every reason to sympathize with Quezon, who never 
concealed his pro-Spanish sentiments. But it championed the cause 
of his opponent. Spanish diplomats still shake their heads sadly 
whenever the Laurel incident is mentioned. 

In the United States the Laurel incident was discussed on the 
highest military level. Allied war plans did not contemplate entry 
into Europe by way of Spain, and it was important to avoid any 
trouble which might require the diversion of Allied strength, and 
to see that no untoward incident should disturb the Spanish status 
quo in one direction or another. 

The State Department nevertheless felt that the Laurel incident 
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vided an occasion for new demands on the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The Spaniards had already agreed to Ambassador Hayes’s 
three recommendations. On October 3, 1943 (five weeks after 
the overthrow of Mussolini), they had announced a change in 
policy from nonbelligerency to neutrality. They had promised to 
withdraw the Blue Division from the Russian front. They had 
given Allied news services much greater freedom in Spain. In 
order to pave the way for a new set of demands, it was decided 
that the Spanish should be kept on the “anxious seat,” especially 
with regard to the Laurel incident. 

The Spanish Ambassador in Washington, instructed to “ex- 
plain” the faux pas, repeatedly asked for an interview with Un- 
der Secretary Stettinius (Mr. Hull was then in Moscow), but, 
under one pretext or another, his requests were denied. Ambas- 
sador Cardenas called on Mr. Ray Atherton, at that time Chief of 
the State Department’s European Division, but when he men- 
tioned the Philippine question, Atherton looked at him with all 
the blandness which a seasoned career diplomat can muster and 
replied, “Mr. Ambassador, I am ready to discuss any subject 
that you may have in mind—with the exception of the Philippine 
question.” Several days later the Ambassador saw Assistant Sec- 
retary Breckinridge Long. He came with two papers in his hand, 
which he read aloud, one a lenghty statement to the effect that 
the Laurel telegram did not in any way constitute recognition of 
the puppet Philippine Government, the other an assurance of the 
Spanish Government’s ardent desire to continue the friendliest 
relations with the United States. Throughout the reading, Mr. 
Long remained silent. The following day Cardenas called on 
William P. George, chief of the Department’s Spanish section, to 
complain that the treatment administered to him by the American 


| Government was about to cause him a nervous breakdown. 


George was sympathetic but noncommittal. 


III 


By November 6, 1943, the State Department had decided that 
the Spaniards were sufficiently softened up. So Ambassador 
Hayes, acting on the Department’s instructions, called on Jordana 
and requested : 
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1. A complete and immediate embargo on exports of Spanish 
wolfram to all destinations; 

2. The closing of the German consulate in and removal of Ger 
man agents from Tangier; 

3. Landing rights for American civil aircraft in Spain; 

4. The release of thirteen Italian merchant vessels interned ip 
Spanish ports where they had taken refuge on Mussolini’s collapse; 

5. The establishment of all-American radio circuits betwee 
Spain and the United States of America. 

With the exception of the embargo on wolfram shipments, these 
were granted shortly afterwards. The Spaniards had reasons to be 
prompt. All through the summer, unknown to the Allies, they had 
been negotiating with the Germans for the consolidation of the 
civil war debt, which resulted in extending to Germany a credit 
of 400,000,000 pesetas at a time when the German peseta balance 
was exhausted. The State Department admits that “they pulleda 
fast one on us.” One of the reasons the Spaniards were able to keep 
their German negotiations secret was that they were conducted in 
San Sebastidn, the summer capital; neither the British nor the 
Americans had an embassy in San Sebastidn. (After the 1943 ex 
perience the British leased a villa for their Ambassador, and the 
American Government a suite of rooms for Ambassador Hayes 
and his family.) 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hull returned from Moscow and Ambassador 
Cardenas renewed his efforts to see him. The interview took place 
on November 22. Mr. Hull recalled to the Ambassador the views 
concerning Japan which Franco had expressed to Hayes in July. 
Then, with a burst of eloquent indignation, he told the Ambas- 
sador that the American people nursed such implacable hatred for 
the Japanese that they would never be able to understand how the 
Spanish Government, which considered itself a champion of 
Western culture, could have lent comfort to the savage Japanese 
Government in its nefarious schemes. He called attention to the 
fact that Spain’s pro-Japanese action came at a time when Amer- 
ican public opinion was incensed by the atrocities committed 
against American prisoners of war. Then he said that the Span- 
iards had a chance to correct in some small degree the bad impres- 
sion created by the Laurel telegram by promptly granting the 
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American requests of November 6, especially by embargoing 
wolfram. 

The American decision to demand an embargo on wolfram was 
made in the face of a more cautious attitude of the British, who 
were fearful that too stringent economic pressure would upset the 
entire Spanish position. The British were dependent on Spain for 
42 per cent of their iron ore and all of their potash supplies. 

On September 22, 1943, and again a month later, the British 
Government warned the State Department that it seemed unwise 
to pursue a tough economic policy toward Spain. As late as De- 
cember 30 Sir Samuel Hoare told Mr. Hayes that the Foreign 
Office felt that Spanish wolfram exports to Germany were on an 
adequately low level. Mr. Hayes informed Hoare of the American 
determination to suspend petroleum shipments if the Spanish Gov- 
emment refused to embargo wolfram exports to Germany. Unim- 
pressed, Sir Samuel continued to argue that economic pressure, if 
applied at all, should be delayed to coincide with military opera- 
tions in the north—operations which did not begin until five months 
later. When the American Ambassador continued to advocate the 
application of economic sanctions against Spain, Sir Samuel, re- 
calling the Ethiopian crisis, during which he had been Foreign 
Minister, threw up his hands and told Mr. Hayes: “Don’t talk to 
me about sanctions. I have had one experience with them and 
that’s enough!” 

Early in January, 1944, the Spanish Government was informed 
that its regular quota of American oil would not be allowed to 
leave the Caribbean ports—an embargo on oil shipments to Spain 
had been imposed. 

But the British did not budge until President Roosevelt person- 
ally appealed to Mr. Churchill. The Prime Minister replied that 


| he was instructing his Ambassador in Madrid to align himself 


with the American position. This Sir Samuel seemed to do for a 
brief moment, but shortly thereafter the Duke of Alba, Spanish 
Ambassador in London, was able to report to his government that 
Britain was not nearly so interested in a wolfram embargo as it 
was, for example, in the closing of the German Consulate General 
in Tangier and in the expulsion of German agents from Spanish 
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territory. In justice to Sir Samuel and other British governmen 
officials, it must be said that they never left their American eg}. 
leagues in any doubt as to their position on the question of the 
wolfram embargo. They consistently informed our officials tha 
in their view the pressure applied on the Spaniards was much 
stronger than the circumstances warranted, and warned that it 
might have results unfavorable to the Allies. 

Early in March, however, the American negotiators won ac. 
ceptance of their demands from Count Jordana. But when Jordan 
submitted the agreement to the Spanish Cabinet, it encountered 
strong opposition led by Commerce Minister Demetrio Carceller 
and finally supported by Franco himself. The negotiations had to 
be started anew. 

Three weeks later Mr. Churchill told the President that he 
was no longer able publicly to justify the policy being pursued 
and asked him to agree upon a compromise. 

A compromise came in April. Wolfram exports to Germany for 
the period of February to December, 1944, were reduced to 280 
tons, as compared with 1,200 tons a year shipped to Germany 
previously. (The German retreat from France severed direct con- 
tact with Spain and even this reduced quota of wolfram never 
reached the Nazis.) 

IV 


Wholly unknown to the American public at that time were two 
exchanges of letters between Ambassador Hayes and officials of 
the Spanish Government, both undertaken on the Ambassador's 
own initiative. In the first Hayes explained bluntly why, in the 
Western democratic mind, Spain was regarded as a fascist coun- 
try. In the second he sought to break down one of the greatest 
psychological and political barriers to cooperation between Spain 
and the Allies by interpreting the Allied policy toward Soviet 
Russia and communism. 

The Ambassador’s first effort had been provoked by a mote 
verbale from the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs on June 15, 
1943, concerning the American moving picture film “Inside 
Fascist Spain.” In this note Jordana had stated that he did not un 
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derstand why Spain was consistently represented as a fascist coun- 
try, when this was notoriously-untrue and when in various pub- 
lic statements of Spanish officials it had been repeatedly affirmed 
that the regime was exclusively Spanish. In reply Mr. Hayes 
pointed out that the Falange, the sole political party in Spain, had 
in many cases violated the foreign policy enunciated by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. He then went on frankly to explain that: 


In the first place, the “form” or organization of the regime is 
strikingly similar to the organization of the Nazi and Fascist 

es. 

For example, Spain has a single political party created and im- 
posed upon the country by executive decree. No other political 
party is permitted to exist and all open opposition to this single 
party is suppressed. 

The members of this party wear uniforms and are organized on 
asemi-military basis, as in the case of the Nazi and Fascist parties. 

A form of salute made popular by the Fascists and Nazis has 
been adopted by this party and is made compulsory for all inhab- 
tants of Spain, whether or not they are members of the party. 

The party possesses an armed militia, as do the Nazi and Fascist 

ities. 

The party has a totalitarian doctrine, as do the Nazi and Fascist 
ies. 

The Spanish press is strictly controlled by a censorship under 
party direction. The press openly attacks all enemies of the party 
and of the regime, while giving no opportunity for reply, or for 
criticism of the party or regime. 

There is no freedom of public assembly in Spain except for 
members of the party. 

The party is addicted to organized demonstrations at which at- 
tendance by party members is compulsory. 

The practice of imprisoning political opponents, which is char- 


| acteristic of Nazi and Fascist countries, is widely engaged in in 


Spain. 
In the second place, numerous tendencies, activities, and pub- 
lic statements of the regime and leaders of the regime give the 
impression abroad that the regime not only resembles the Nazi 
and Fascist regimes in form but is, in fact, intimately associated 
with those regimes, some of whose methods and policies are 
closely imitated. 
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For example, there are intimate personal and official relation 
between members of Falange and members of the Nazi and Fascig 
parties. Visits between officials of these parties are frequently ¢,. 
changed and statements of public solidarity are frequently made 

The party-controlled press is pro-Nazi and pro-Fascist and dp 
votes a good deal of its space to adulation of the Nazi and Fascig 
regimes, as well as of Falange. 

The Spanish radio, which reaches the United States, has bem 
pro-Fascist and pro-Nazi in its agtitude. Radio. Valladolid has ben 
outstanding in this regard and has directly incited numerous rea. 
tions on the part of the American press unfavorable to Spain. 

The party sponsored the so-called “Blue Division,” which wa 
incorporated in the German Army to fight against Russia, an ally 
of the United States. 

. The party has endeavored, through arbitrary and brutal methods 
which are typically Fascist, to interfere with the dissemination of 
informational material by the democracies. 

The party at the same time has facilitated the distribution of 
anti-United Nations propaganda by the Nazis and Fascists, and 
has itself engaged in the distribution of that propaganda. 

The party-controlled Government newsreels ose had a strong 
Nazi and Fascist bias. 

Important leaders of the party are personally and ostentatiously 
unfriendly to representatives of the democracies, to which Spai 
looks for cooperation in many important matters, and from whi 
Spain claims treatment generally accorded to neutral and friendly 
countries. 

The German Gestapo has been allowed unusual facilities in 
Spain and has intimate relations with the Spanish police. The so 
called Himmler agreement has permitted the Gestapo to obtain 
custody of and to return to Germany persons whom the ome 
has wished to take into custody, and such persons have been 
prived of the elementary right of self-defense and appeal to Span- 
ish courts. 

The Spanish press and leading officials of the — Govem- 
ment have systematically attacked democracy as a form of govert- 
ment and have systematically praised totalitarianism as well 
the Nazi and Fascist regimes. 

Spain is a signatory of the Anticomintern Pact, although it stt 
diously refrained from criticizing Germany when the latter signed 
a nonaggression pact with the Soviet Union. 
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Inasmuch as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has reiterated . . . 
the opinion that the Spanish system is not a Fascist system, the 
Embassy would be interested to receive and to communicate to 
its Government the Ministry’s opinion as to the precise ways in 
which the Spanish system can be differentiated from the Fascist 
system. 

On June 29, 1943, Ambassador Hayes called the attention of 
the Spanish Foreign Office to an article in Arriba of June 26, re- 
porting a speech delivered at the Vienna meeting by Dr. Suender- 
mann, Subdirector of the Press of the German Reich, in which 
Suendermann set forth in opposition to the Four Freedoms four 
other “‘liberties”’ : 

1. To free nations from Jewish influence; 

2. To free the world from the nightmare of the bloody bolshevik 
regime; 

3. To free intellectual and manual workers from capitalist ex- 
ploitation for the benefit of free creative expansion of all abilities; 
and 

4. To free the world from Anglo-North American imperialism. 

Ambassador Hayes expressed his “profound surprise and regret 
that the foregoing article was permitted to be published in the 
Government-directed Spanish press in Spain.” And he added, “In 
the absence of any statement by the Spanish Government that it 
does not subscribe to the four ‘liberties’ referred to, there is an 
implication that it does subscribe to them, or at least that the 
Falange Spanish press and the Spanish press censorship do sub- 
scribe to them.” 

He concluded, “I would like to inquire frankly whether the 
reader of such an article in the Government-directed Spanish 
press would not be justified in believing that Spain is a Fascist 
country .”’ 

There are few examples in the annals of diplomacy of such 
frank criticism of the domestic policies of a country by a foreign 
ambassador accredited to it. The Spaniards could have made an 
issue of it, but apparently preferred to accept Hayes’s scorching 
fiticism in silence. 





V 


At first Mr. Hayes acted officially as Ambassador of the United 
States, but later he chose to take up with the Spanish Governmey, 
in his capacity of a “friend of Spain” what seemed to him to fe 
one of the most troublesome obstacles to the reorientation of 
Spanish policy in favor of the Allies—the attitude of Spain toward 
Russia. 

On October 21 he wrote to Jordana: 


My dear Mr. Minister and friend: 

In my conversation with the Caudillo on July 28, I said that my 
Government was not interested in internal Spanish politics but tha 
it was very much interested in Spain’s foreign policy, and 
cially in its attitude toward the countries at war. I recomm 
that Spain, in its own interest and in the interest of improved rel 
tions between our two countries, should openly declare its nev- 
trality. | am very pleased that General Franco has done this and 
I am convinced that in doing it he has acted very intelligently in 
Spain’s interest. 

At the same time, I am seriously troubled by the continuing at- 
tacks on Russia by Spanish leaders and by the Spanish press. I do 
not refer to Spain’s general opposition to communism, but rather 
to specific statements and actions which confuse communism with 
Russia, one of the principal allies of the United States in the war. 

I fear lest the Spanish Government may have the impression 
that the Government of the United States is quite complacent ovet 
this anti-Russian attitude of the Spanish Government and its off 
cially controlled press. This is not the case, and I should like t 
set forth my Government’s viewpoint in the matter a little more 
explicitly than I have had the opportunity of setting it forth in the 

ast. 

: Russia is an important member of the United Nations. Any at 
tack on Russia, therefore, is an attack on an important ally of the 
United States. Complacency toward Nazi Germany, on the other 
hand, is complacency toward an enemy of the United States. By 
systematically attacking Russia, while showing excessive com 
placency toward Nazi Germany, Spain is evidencing partiality 
toward Germany, and unfriendliness toward one of the United 
Nations. 
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There is no country in the world, with the exception of Russia, 
which welcomes communism within its borders. Spain’s attitude in 
this respect does not differ from the attitude of most other coun- 
tries. However, all free countries in the world are also opposed to 
Nasiism, and I believe it is fair to estimate that a majority of Ger- 
mans now are opposed to it. In failing to take an official stand 

ainst Naziism, Spain is practically alone among the free coun- 
ries of the world. Even the Vatican, to whose attitude the Spanish 
Government appears in general to attach due importance, has de- 
nounced Naziism in stronger terms than it has denounced com- 
munism. Some of the strongest denunciations of Naziism have 
come from the Catholic bishops of Germany. 

Communism is, in the last analysis, an essentially internal 
problem. If conditions for the development of communism do not 
exist within a country, that country need not become communist. 
ltis thoroughly unrealistic to believe that any country can help to 
overcome a possible communist menace within its borders by pub- 
lily attacking Russia. Such a manace can be overcome, in the 
long run, only by creating living standards which make the growth 
of communism impossible. 

The United States and Great Britain, by maintaining trade 
with Spain, are cooperating effectively in helping to overcome 
conditions in Spain which might encourage the growth of com- 
munism, and my Government is not content that Spain, on its 
part, should reciprocate by systematically attacking Russia, an 
important ally of the United States and Great Britain, while mak- 
ing it appear that it is attacking communism. 

From the point of view of Spanish security, present and future, 
Spain is subjecting itself needlessly to possible future retaliation 
by Russia. The Spanish Government should bear in mind that 
Russia entered the war because it was attacked by Germany, and 
that Russia is engaged in a war in defense of its own soil. 

When final victory for the United Nations comes, Russia will 
have earned the right to participate in the peace arrangements. It 
will have an important voice at the peace table and in the many 
teadjustments that will inevitably have to be made in international 
matters after the war. This is a right which cannot and should not 
be denied to Russia, because it has been fairly earned. By system- 
atically attacking Russia, Spain is making it more difficult for the 
democracies to continue to follow that helpful attitude toward 
Spain which they would like to follow. 
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My Government does not subscribe to the theory, frequ 
expressed by Spanish officials, that the present war must end ing 
war against communism. My Government looks forward to cop. 
tinued cooperation by the other United Nations with Russia dy. 
ing and after the war, and it is doing everything possible to help 
lay the basis for such cooperation. It considers that Spain, in jts 
own interest, and in the interest of its relations with the rest of 
the world, should also be helping to lay the basis for 
cooperation with the United Nations, including Russia, in the 
future. 

The Spanish Government, while it was officially “nonbelliger. 
ent,” declined to permit the publication of Russian war commun. 
iqués. All the news carried in the Spanish press concerning th 
war on the eastern front came from German sources. The Spanish 
Government must be quite aware by this time that such repons 
are undependable and have given such a distorted version of the 
war that the Spanish public no longer takes them seriously. Fur. 
thermore, news of Russian military victories reaches the i 
public from many sources and the Spanish people are too intelli 
gent to be fooled by German communiqués. 

The Spanish Government’s refusal to permit the publication of 
Russian communiqués has not, therefore, prevented the truth of 
Russian military successes from becoming known in Spain. It has, 
however, given the public the impression that those military suc- 
cesses of Russia, one of the United Nations, are displeasing to the 
Spanish Government. Consequently, every Russian victory is fe 
garded as a defeat for the Spanish Government. 

Now that General Franco has made it clear that Spain is nev- 
tral, there would appear to be every reason why the Spanish Gov- 
ernment should presently take steps to ensure that Russian com- 
muniqués are published in the same manner that communiqués of 
the other belligerents are published. Russian communiqués afe 
published in Germany, and I can conceive of no reason why they 
should not be published in Spain as they are in all other neutral 
countries. 

In summary, my Government is not in any sense complacent 
about Spain’s attitude toward Russia. This attitude is a strong de 
terrent to the improvement of relations between Spain and the 
United States. It is doing great harm to Spain’s international pos- 
tion, and detracting gravely from the benefits which Spain could 
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gtherwise expect to receive as a.result of other aspects of its for- 
cign policy. 4hE 

Ir is my Government’s view that, in its own interest, Spain 
sould take the following wpe without delay : 

1, Announce the withdrawal of the Blue Division. 

2. Publish Russian communiqués in the same manner as it publishes 
the communiqués of other belligerent countries. 

3. Cease attacking Russia, through public addresses of Spanish 

ials, and in the Spanish press, over the Spanish radio, et cetera. 

4. Stop pretending that Germany’s aggression against Russia is a 
“qusade,” when the German Government itself has admitted, on nu- 
merous occasions, that it is a war of conquest. 

I believe Spain should bear in mind that it is the only free coun- 
ty in the world whose government systematically attacks Russia 
while refraining from attacking Germany. This is a dubious and 
a dangerous distinction, and one that Spain might well abandon in 
its own interest. 

I write Your Excellency in this frank and personal manner, not 
oly as a representative of the United States but also as a sincere 
sdmirer and friend of Spain. 
| avail myself, et cetera, et cetera. 


Cartton J. H. Hayes 


Replying, the Spanish Foreign Minister maintained that Mr. 
Hayes’s views were due partly at least to the special war psychosis 
which exists in a belligerent country. Communism, he said, was 
wot only a social but a spiritual problem: “since long before the 
war there had existed in the world a spiritual problem. of the 
greatest importance—namely, the revolutionary attitude of cer- 
tain masses removed from belief in God and aspiring to improve 
their economic situation through violence.”” The Minister denied 
that communism was a purely internal problem and stated that 
the Spanish Government had documents and other evidence which 
showed that the Spanish communist movement was organized by 
agents sent from Moscow. 

Moreover, he maintained that Russia’s alliance with the United 
States was temporary and circumstantial, while the Soviet out- 
lok, doctrines, and procedures were permanent and substantial. 
He recalled that not even the Spanish Republic maintained diplo- 
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matic relations with Soviet Russia, and concluded: “When Rug, 
should cease being a revolutionary communist nation which 
voked and provokes throughout the world the most profound sy}. 
versive movements, we will again consider her as we conside 
those countries which are not devoted to world revolution.” 

Following the receipt of this letter the Laurel incident occurred, 
and Hayes thought it wise to postpone a response to Jordana. 0p 
December 27, 1943, however, he returned to the subject. 

After briefly dismissing Jordana’s contention that the America 
attitude toward Soviet Russia was governed by war psychosis, 
Hayes went on to say: 


I venture to suggest, moreover, that, in so far as a war psychosis 
exists among the belligerents in the present international 
a similar psychosis, resulting from the recent domestic struggk 
within Spain, continues to affect a large part of the population of 
this country, inspiring them with an exaggerated fear of Russia 
communism and, at the same time, with an unreasoning reliance 
Nazi Germany as the bulwark against communism. . . . 

I maintain that at the present time and in the future critical post 
war period, Russia presents—and will present—no such menace 
to Europe and to the world at large as that presented by the unholy 
alliance of Nazi Germany and pagan Japan. Russia, by reason of 
German aggression, has perforce had to join Great Britain and the 
United States in defense, not only of its own freedom, but of the 
right of others to national self-determination. Moreover, the fac 
that Russia is obtaining from the United States and Great Britain 
very important assistance in the successful waging of its defensive 
war and that Russia will require their continuing assistance in the 
gigantic postwar task of reconstruction and rehabilitating its own 
extensively devastated country, this fact is a kind of insurance 
against Russia’s breaking with the Allies or pursuing policies te 
pugnant to them or to the principles of the Atlantic Charter. Ani 
even apart from such considerations of “expediency,” it is clear to 
me that the Russia of the present and the future, responding to the 
resurgence of national and religious feeling which the terrific con- 
temporary ordeal is producing among the masses of the Russian 
people, can be —— upon to give more than lip service to the 
basic principles of international comity and cooperation. 
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Count Jordana replied on January 11, 1944. His letter was more 
moderate and conciliatory than the preceding one. He stated he 
had already ordered the Spanish censorship to cease attacking 
Russia, to draw a distinction between Russia and communism, and 
to refrain from describing Germany’s war against Russia as a 
crusade. (By that time it was a crusade in reverse, since the Ger- 
mans were retreating almost as rapidly as their vehicles would 
carry them.) He made it clear, therefore, that two of the four 
suggestions in Mr. Hayes’s original letter had already been com- 
plied with. Although he did not say so, he had also complied with 
another suggestion—that is, that the withdrawal of the Blue Divi- 
sion from Russia be announced. On December 21 the Spanish press 
had reported the return to Spain of the last of the Blue Division. 

While all this was going on, Ambassador Hayes and the State 
Department were being violently attacked by a portion of the 
American press as “appeasers”’ and anti-Russians. Deeply con- 
cerned, Mr. Hayes submitted his resignation to the President, 
stating that his continuance in office might prove embarrassing to 
Mr. Roosevelt in the forthcoming election. In reply, the President 
paid warm tribute to Hayes’s accomplishments in Madrid and 
urged him to remain at his post. 

The liberation of France and the resulting severance of direct 
contact between Spain and Germany marked the cessation of ac- 
tive diplomatic warfare in Spain. From 1940 to the summer of 
1944, American diplomacy in Spain vigorously supported the at- 
tainment of Allied military objectives. It strove to prevent Spain 
from entering the war, to create in the Spanish mind a realization 
of economic dependency on the Allied world, to weaken Axis in- 
fluences, and to strengthen friendly elements within the Spanish 
Government. American distaste for the Falange and all it repre- 
sents has never been concealed, and the advantages secured in 
Spain were not regarded as either concessions of favors entitling 
Franco’s regime to gratitude or reciprocity. In Spain, American 
wits and American dollars were matched against a clever enemy 
who held the advantage of operating on friendly territory. They 
succeeded in bringing about a reorientation in Spanish policy 
which favored and assisted the objectives set by Allied military 


leaders. 





